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Consumer Education 
Holding the Line on Living Costs 


James E. Mendenhall, principal edu- 
cation specialist, Educational Services 
Branch, Department of Information, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, has prepared 
the following report to the schools: 


Among the foremost wartime prob- 
lems which continue to face the Ameri- 
can people on the home front is that of 
stabilizing the national economy. To 
keep the cost of living and the cost of the 
war down, to uphold essential military 
and civilian production, to prevent the 
disasters of war inflation and post-war 
collapse—these are objectives which con- 
cern every civilian, no matter what his 
occupation or his economic position. 


Why Prices Threaten to Skyrocket 


The strongest force which is pressing 
prices to higher and higher levels in war- 
time is the so-called “inflationary gap.” 
This gap is the difference between civil- 
ian demand in the form of disposable in- 
comes of individuals and civilian supply 
in the form of goods and services avail- 
able. 

During 1943, the inflationary gap to- 
taled $35 billion. If there had been no 
controls over civilian spending, this sit- 
uation would have been the same as every 
$10 in purchasing power bidding for 
every $6 worth of goods and services. 
In 1944, the gap is expected to be even 
larger, therefore adding to the upward 
pressure on prices and price ceilings. 

Civilian incomes have been mounting 
rapidly because of the war expenditures 
of the United States Government. Dur- 


ing its 1941-42 fiscal year (July 1, 1941, 
to June 30, 1942) war expenditures to- 
taled $28 billion. In 1942-43 they were 
$72 billion. In 1943-44, they are expect- 
ed to reach $92 billion ($250 million a 
day), with a like amount required next 
year. 

As war expenditures have increased, so 
has America’s total production of goods. 
According to the U. S. Depariment of 
Commerce, the physical volume (not the 
dollar value) of industrial production 
rose from an average index of 100 for 
the years 1935 to 1939 to an index of 162 
in 1941, to an index of 199 in 1942, to an 
index of 238 for the first 8 monihs of 
1943. According to the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture, American farmers set a 
new record in 1943; that year their total 
production was 21 percent greater than 
in 1939, and their production of food 
alone was 33 percent greater. 

Rising war expenditures and rising 
production together brought an even 
sharper rise in the gross national prod- 
uct (the dollar value of all production) 
because of the upward trend of prices. 
From a level of $89 billion in 1939, the 
gross national product jumped to $119 
billion in 1941, to $152 billion in 1942, and 
to an estimated $185 billion in 1943—the 
highest in history according to the Com- 
merce Department. 

Although a growing share of the gross 
national product has been going to war 
purposes (nearly $92 billion in 
1943-44), the total income payments to 
individuals has increased considerably as 
the following table shows: 
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Parents and Teachers Have a Common Cause 


There is no group of citizens that is more intimately concerned with the work of 
the schools than the parents of the children who attend them. None has a graver 
responsibility to share in thinking about educational programs and policies. Through 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers two and a half millions of those 


parents are banded together in a common cause with teachers. 


One of its stated 


objectives is “to develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 


social, and spiritual education.” 


The National Congress and its State and local bodies have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with educational leaders in striving for the ideals that the schools represent. 
Their continuing cooperation can be a potent influence in securing for the com- 


munity’s schools the facilities and support they need. 
“United efforts” will again be the only means to the end 


the keynote to progress. 


“United efforts” have been 


we seek as we struggle with the crucial problems of wartime education and with the 
oncoming demands of reconstruction to meet the needs of peace. To parent-teacher 
dssociations everywhere the schools should be able to look for help in thinking 


through the problems of today and tomorrow. 


From their ranks we should expect 


intelligent appraisal, loyal support, and practical assistance in reaching the goal. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
WILLARD E, GIVENS, 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association. 


Mrs. WILLIAM A. HASTINGS, 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Music Educators National Conference 


“The elementary school child must be 
surrounded by situations that bring him 
all types of musical experience which he 
can enjoy, and through which he will 
grow and develop in his own way toward 
a deeper love and understanding of 
music. The child should find partici- 
pating in musical activities at school so 
enjoyable that he will want to extend 
these experiences into his home and com- 
munity life. Furthermore, he should be 
encouraged to share with his classmates 
his out-of-school musical experiences.” 

Viewpoints in this statement, adopted 
by the committee on elementary school 
curriculum, represen, the current atti- 
tude of music educators assembled at the 
ninth biennial meeting of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference held in St. 
Louis, March 2-8. 

With “Widening Horizons for Music 
Education” as their theme, conference 
members conferred and agreed on what 
should be done next in fields ranging 
from “rural education” to “instrument 
ensembles.” Music teachers are re- 
solved to serve the needs of all students. 
“Secondary music teachers,” said the 
committee on senior high school cur- 
riculum, “have become so involved with 


the training and performance of the 
talented minority that we have over- 
looked the more general music interests 
of the remaining majority of less talented 
but equally deserving pupils.” 

Cooperation with other teaching fields 
was another dominant conference note. 
One general session devoted to the com- 
munication arts heard various speakers 
discuss opportunities for music coopera- 
tion with radio and other subjects or 
services. “We feel,” declared one com- 
mittee report, “we must relate our sub- 
ject to the general educational plan and 
not maintain an aloof attitude that con- 
tinues to label us as special subject 
teachers.” 

A rising interest in American folk 
songs and also modern composers, re- 
newed enthusiasm for choral singing, de- 
termination to promote, through use of 
musical resources, a deeper understand- 
ing of other nations, radio training for 
music teachers, and inclusion of parents 
in instrumental classes—these were 
among the trends appearing at confer- 
ence sessions. 

John C. Kendel of Denver, Colo., was 
elected president to succeed Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Consumer Education 
(From page 1) 


Where Americans put their 











incomes ! 
| Year 
Item } - 
11040 194] 1942 1943 
eee eee ee = 
i, Total income payments to indi- | | | 
viduals......-. 7¢ 92; 116, 142 





2. Direct personal taxes 


3. Disposable income................ 73; 88 109) 125 
4. Spent for consumer goods and | 


8. Excess purchasing power (savings 7| 14) 27} 35 


6. Disposition of savings of indi- | | | 
viduals | | 
a. Insurance and debts_....--.-- | 9 3 7 6 
6. U.S. Government Bor 


e. Currency and bank acco 





Total saving (oithienanden 7, 14 27 35 





1 Aj] figures ere from the U. 8. Department Com- 
mie! ind represent billions of dollar 

While personal taxes multiplied five- 
fold between 1940 and 1943, disposable 
income (income after taxes) went up 71 
percent, and the total spent on consumer 
goods and services went up only 36 per- 
cent. 

Because civilian supply has lagged far 
behind disposable income, excess pur- 
chasing power or savings has increased 
by leaps and bounds, reaching $35 bil- 
lion in 1943. Because these savings went 
into insurance and debt payments, U. S. 
Government bonds, and currency and 
bank accounts instead of being spent in 
the market, and because nearly all prices 
were under control, these savings did not 
bid up prices to inflationary peaks. 

Yet these savings as excess purchasing 
power continue to be a potential source of 
inflation. As estimated by the Com- 
merce Department, the total amount of 
currency, bank accounts, and Govern- 
ment bonds held by individuals was $60 
billion more by the end of 1943 than it 
was on December 31, 1940. 

Wartime prosperity, it is obvious, has 
been shared by large groups of the popu- 
lation of the United States. According 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the total net income of farmers increased 
from about $4.4 billion in 1939 to $12.5 
billion in 1943, up 184 percent. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
the total wages and salaries paid rose 
from $44.2 billion in 1939 to $100.8 billion 
in 1943, up 128 percent. Corporation 
profits (before taxes) were up 336 per- 


cent before taxes and 110 percent after 
taxes. 

There are large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, however, whose incomes have 
Stayed relatively the same since 1939. 
This group, which adds up to one-fourth 
of our 130,000,000 people, includes teach- 
ers, clergy, policemen, widows, minors, 
old-age pensioners, and others on fixed 
incomes. It also includes many wives 
and dependents of our soldiers and 
Sailors, many of whose incomes are sub- 
stantially less than during preinduction 
years. This large group has felt sharply 
the pinch of rising living costs. 


The Nation’s Program to Hold 
the Cost of Living Down 

Late in January 1942, the Congress 
passed and the President approved the 

Emergency Price Control Act. In April 

1942, the President announced a seven- 

point program “to keep the cost of living 

from spiralling upward.” During the 
same month, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced its General Maximum 

rice Regulation which set ceiling prices 
on most goods at the highest price 

charged by a seller during March 1942. 

It also issued some 300 rent declarations 

covering as many defense rental areas. 

In early October 1942, an important 
amendment known as “The Stabilization 

Act” was added to the Price Control Act. 

This amendment called for the stabiliza- 

tion of the cost of living, of farm prices 

and other prices, of wages and salaries, 
and of profits—all at the levels prevailing 
on September 15, 1942. The Office of 

Economic Stabilization was set up and 

ordered to direct this economic program. 

With reference to this stabilization ef- 
fort, here in brief is the progress our 

Nation has made to date along the lines 

of the President’s seven-point cost-of- 

living program. 

“1. We must, through heavier taxes, 
keep personal and corporate profits 
at a low reasonable level.’’ 

Because taxes on personal and corpo- 
rate incomes help to drain off excess pur- 
chasing power, they are an important 
factor in keeping wartime living costs 
under control. For this reason and to 
raise sufficient funds toward “paying for 
the war as we go,” the total of direct per- 
sonal taxes on incomes has increased 
from $3 billion in 1940 to $17 billion in 

1943, according to figures from the U. S. 

Department of Commerce. 

“2. We must fix ceilings on prices and 
rents.’’ 

Since the passage of the Emergency 

Price Control Act, the Office of Price Ad- 

ministration has brought under control 


nearly everything Americans buy, eat, 
wear, and use. By the end of 1943, it had 
also established maximum rentals in 
some 350 areas where 87,000,000 people 
resided—about two-thirds of our popu- 
lation. In each of these areas, an earlier 
date was set as the Maximum Rent Date, 
and no landlord is permitted to charge 
for a dwelling a rental hi ‘than that 
prevailing on this date. 

Between April 1943, and the present 
OPA has been carrying on what is call: 
a “Community Price Program.” Unc 





this program, it has set dollars-and-c 
ceilings on meat cuts of b , veal, lamb 
and pork, and on nearly ail grocery iten 
Today, nearly all large and middle-sized 


communities have community pri 
grams which make it relatively 
and easy for merchants to comp! 
price rules and for consumers to know 
exactly what ceiling prices are. In these 
communities, furthermore, each War 
Price and Rationing Board has a volun- 
teer Price Panel whose res sibility 


is to keep merchants informed of price 











regulations, to check upon compliance, 
and to receive and investigate consumer 
complaints of violations 

Some of the results of price and rent 


control appear in the monthly reports of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Stat 
give price and rent changes ] i 
for wage earners and  low-salaried 
workers. Its January 1844 report gave 


these figures: 


tics which 





Percentage increases in the cost 
of living since May 1942 
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items making the cost of living index. 
Since December 1942, rents have heen 
held down while clothing prices ha 

gone up about 7 percent. Since May 15, 








1942, shortly before the effective date of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
and since December 15, 1942. after which 


the community price programs went into 
effect, price control measures have kept 
the living costs of Americans relatively 
stable. The cost of living in January 
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1943, for example, was the same as in 
April 1942. 

Not shown in these cost of living fig- 
ures, however, are the “hidden” price in- 
creases due to quality deterioration and 
the disappearance of low-priced items 
from the shelves of retail stores. Not 
shown also are the shifts upward in 
purchasing from low- or middle- to 
higher-priced items by families with 
larger incomes to spend. These “hid- 
den” factors, although difficult to de- 
termine, make for a slightly higher cost- 
of-living than official figures indicate. 


“3. We must stabilize wages.’’ 


Because higher wages mean higher 
costs of production and distribution, and 
higher manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail prices, the stabilization of wages 
in wartime is essential to prevent the 
inflation spiral. Toward the objective 
of holding the line on wages, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in July 1942, 
ennounced its “Little Steel” formula, 
This formula provided for a limitation 
of wage increases up to 15 percent—the 
increase in the cost of living between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. 

Further to establish a fair and equi- 
table relationship between wages and the 
cost of living, the President under au- 
thority of the Stabilization Act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, issued an executive order 
which said: 

No increases or decreases in wage 
rates shall be authorized unless 
notice shall have been filed with the 
National War Labor Board, and un- 
less the National War Labor Board 
has approved such increases or de- 
creases. The National War Labor 
Board shall not approve any in- 
crease in the wage rates prevailing 
on September 15, 1942, unless such 
increase is necessary to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities to 
eliminate substandards of living, to 
correct gross inequities, or to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the 
war. The National War Labor 
Board shall not approve a decrease 
in the wages for any particular work 
below the highest wages paid there- 
for between January 1, 1942, and 
September 15, 1942, unless to cor- 
rect gross inequities and to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 


Since this directive went into effect, 
the National War Labor Board has on 
the whole held the line on wartime wages. 
Im its statement of January 12, 1944, 
which covered 1 year of wage stabiliza- 
tion between October 1942 and October 





1943, the Board pointed out that it had 
approved wage increases which raised 
the average factory hourly wage rate 
only about 1 cent. “The gross average 
hourly earnings of factory workers,” the 
Board’s statement continued, “increased 
9.6 cents during the period. * * * Of 
this figure, however, only 1.09 cents was 
due to increases approved by the WLB. 
The rest included: 1.9 cents due to over- 
time pay for longer hours of work; 1.6 
cents to the shift of workers from low- 
wage, low-skill civilian jobs to higher 
skilled war-industry jobs; and 5 cents to 
such factors as increased earnings under 
incentive plans, up-grading, individual 
promotions, and merit increases.” 


“4. We must stabilize farm prices.’’ 


Since the economic collapse following 
the World War I inflation, American 
farmers have had some 20 years of rela- 
tively low prices for farm products. Dur- 
ing this period also there have been 
many farm foreclosures due to inability 
to meet debt and tax payments, and, on 
the whole, living standards have been 
considerably below those in urban areas. 

To measure the farmers’ economic po- 
sition since World War I, the Federal 
Government has made use of “a yard- 
stick.” This yardstick is the ratio be- 
tween the prices farmers receive and the 
prices farmers pay. During the 5-year 
period, 1910 to 1914, the two sets of 
prices were declared to be in balance— 
that is, were declared to be both fair 
and equitable to farmers. In this period, 
also, farmers were said to be receiving 
“parity” (a ratio of 100 on the yardstick) 
for their products. 

Applying this yardstick, the ratios be- 
tween prices received and prices paid 
from 1926 to 1941, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, ranged from 
a low of 52 in the depression year of 
1932 to a high of 92 in 1941 (the year of 
America’s entry into the war). For this 
16-year period, the average ratio was 
78, 22 points below parity. The ratio, 
however, reached 104 in 1942 and 115 in 
1943—substantially above parity. 

Recognizing that it was essential to 
the war effort to raise farm prices at 
least to parity levels, the Congress made 
special provisions with reference to reg- 
ulation of farm prices in the Emergency 
Price Control Act of January 1942, and 
the Stabilization Act of October 1942. 
The latter authorized the Price Admin- 
istrator to establish maximum prices if 
these maximums returned to producers 
of an agricultural commodity the parity 
price for such commodity or the highest 
price received by producers for such 














commodity between January 1, 1942, and 
September 15, 1942, whichever was 
higher. 

In stabilizing agricultural prices, the 
Federal Government has followed a two- 
fold policy. In the first place, it has 
established so-called ‘“farm-support” 
prices, sometimes through Federal sub- 
sidies, to assure full production of essen- 
tial farm commodities. In the second 
place, it has established price ceilings to 
assure that farm products are made 
available to consumers at noninflation- 
ary levels. For foods, these ceilings are 
set by the Office of Price Administration 
in conjunction with the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and in no case are set at 
levels lower than those provided by law. 
In short, the stabilization of farm prices 
includes the placing of floors under such 
prices to protect farmers and of ceilings 
over these prices to protect all those who 
buy farm products, including other 
farmers who buy feed for livestock, for 
example. 


‘5. We must put more billions into 
War Bonds’’ 

In holding the Nation’s wartime econ- 
omy steady, the purchase of War Bonds 
has an important part. Buying War 
Bonds helps the Government to raise the 
huge funds needed to carry on the war 
and the individual to save for the post- 
war period. It also helps to drain off the 
excess purchasing power of individuals, 
which excess is a main source of infla- 
tion. 

During the war, civilians have been 
putting increasing amounts of their sav- 
ings into Government bonds, these in- 
vestments rising from only $1 billion in 
1940 to $17 billion in 1943. Last year 
they purchased a total of $10 billion 
Series E Bonds, many through the “Pay 
Roll Savings Plan.” This series of bonds, 
of course, is purchasable by individuals 
only in comparatively small denomina- 
tions. No individual is permitted to buy 
these bonds in an amount of more than 
$5,000 face value in any given year. It 
is these small denomination bonds 
bought by individuals, rather than the 
other Government bonds purchased by 
banks and other institutions, which are 
most effective in siphoning off excess 
purchasing power. 

During 1944, the Federal Government 
is urging Americans to put even a larger 
proportion of their savings into War 
Bonds than they did last year, and to 
hold on to the War Bonds they now have, 
If they do so, they will make an even 
greater contribution to holding the cost 
of living where it is. 
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“6. We must ration all essential com- 
modities which are scarce.’’ 

Rationing performs two main wartime 
functions. First, it provides for the fair, 
equitah'>. and democratic distribution of 
scarce essentials. Second, it helps hold 
down prices by limiting civilian demand 
for essential goods which are scarce be- 
cause of the war. It is this second func- 
tion which is important to the Nation’s 
economic stabilization program. 

In wartime, the Government of course 
allocates large quantities of goods to 
meet the requirements of our military 
services. AS a result, the supplies of 
goods available to civilians are limited. 
At the same time, because of increased 
incomes, civilians demand more and 
more goods. 

Without rationing, some civilians with 
large incomes are able to buy and hoard 
large quantities of goods. As a result, 
other civilians whose incomes are modest 
or small cannot purchase the goods they 
need. Some civilians also have more 
time to do their marketing than do oth- 
ers. This means “First come, first 
served,” and the last comers must do 
without. Without rationing, in other 
words, scarce goods are distributed ac- 
cording to ability to pay and according 
to ability to get to the market early. 
Without rationing, furthermore, the 
strong demand for scarce goods by civil- 
ians causes them to bid prices upward 
against price ceilings. 

The effects of rationing on price con- 
trol were demonstrated when the meats- 
and-fats rationing program began late in 
March 1943. In December 1942, OPA 
had placed wholesale ceiling prices on 
beef and the other major meat products. 
Early in 1943, in spite of these ceilings, 
there were many serious price violations, 
and blackmarketing particularly of beef 
flourished. After meat rationing was 
under way, OPA found, it was able to ob- 
tain much fuller compliance with meat 
price regulations both at the wholesale 
and retail levels. 

Through rationing and price control 
together, however, the Government helps 
make sure that each civilian gets his fair 
share at a fair price. That is why it 
urges all civilians to observe faithfully all 
rationing and price control rules. That 
is why it calls upon each individual to 
observe the Home Front Pledge: 


1. I will pay no more than top legal 
prices. 

2. I will accept no rationed goods 

without giving up ration stamps. 





“7. We must disccurage installment 
buying and encourage paying off 
debts and mortgages.’’ 


Because the money civilians borrow to 


buy goods on charge accounts or the in-: 


stallment plan increases their purchasing 
power, the Federal Government has is- 
sued:strict rules for extending credit to 
customers. To discourage consumer 
spending, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System issued Regula- 
tion W on August 9. 1941, and strength- 
ened it by an amendment which became 
effective May 6, 1942. This regulation 
set terms which made it harder for civil- 
ians to buy on credit, and made it more 
necessary for them to pay off debts. 

Since Regulation W was revised May 
6, 1942, the total amount of consumer 
credit outstanding has been reduced con- 
siderably. According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, this total which stood at 
$9.5 billion on December 31, 1941, was 
only $5.1 billion on December 31, 1943, a 
drop of 46 percent. 

A part of this reduction was due to the 
smaller quantities and even disappear- 
ance of many kinds of durable goods 
(new automobiles and refrigerators, for 
example) from the market. Total sales 
of durable goods by retail stores, reports 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, fell 
from $15.6 billion in 1941 to an estimated 
$9.1 billion in 1943. Total sales of both 
durable and nondurable goods, however, 
increased from $55.6 billion in 1941 to an 
estimated $62.9 billion in 1943, up 13 per- 
cent in dollar volume. 

Because of the restrictions on con- 
sumer credit extended by retail stores 
and other lenders and because of the in- 
crease in cash purchases by civilians, the 
grand total of consumer credit outstand- 
ing was sharply reduced, thus strength- 
ening the anti-inflation program. 


Contribution of the 
Schools 


In every community the schools can 
help develop a fuller understanding of 
the Nation’s wartime cost-of-living prob- 
lems and program among pupils and 
parents, and can help encourage them to 
give more effective support toward mak- 
ing this pregram successful. This can 
be done by teachers at nearly all levels 
of instruction from the first grade 
through the high school and college, and 
by teachers cf many different subjects 
of study—the home economics, business 
education, social studies, English, math- 
ematics, and the like. 

Some of the things teachers of var- 
ious grades and subjects of study have 


already done appears in the following 
examples, which are taken from reports 
from a number of schools. 


Understanding the Fight Against 
Inflation 


In social studies, home economics, and 
business education, teachers are having 
their classes study the seven main points 
in the Nation’s program “to Keep the cost 
of living from spiralling upward.” In 
these classes pupils discuss the source of 
“the inflationary gap,” and the steps that 
can be taken to close this gap by con- 
trolling purchasing power rather than by 
allowing prices to get out of hand. 

In history classes pupils are comparing 
American experience with inflation and 
its control during major wars, including 
the War of the American Revolution, the 
Civil War, World War I, and the present 
World War. In “Problems of Democ- 
racy” courses pupils are evaluating the 
progress which the United States has 
made to date in staving off inflation in 
this war, and in preventing a possible 
post-war collapse. They are also study- 
ing cost-of-living trends, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
other sources 

In art classes, they are making posters 
which deal with various aspects of the 
cost-of-living program. In one com- 
munity, where posters were being made, 
one pupil prepared a poster showing a 
person who was scratching furiously; the 
poster’s legend read, “Inflation is like the 
iich—easy io get and hard to ditch.” 

In English classes, teachers are having 
pupils write and stage plays dealing with 
rationing, rent control, and price regula- 
tion, as means of holding the cost of 
living where it is. 


Making Price Control and 
Rationing Work 

From the seventh through the twelfth 
grade, teachers of various subjects are 
aiding their pupils to understand the 
community price program. Home econ- 
omists are bringing to class the official 
price-ceiling lists which pupils learn to 
read and use in doing the family’s food 
shopping. In certain communities, older 
girls are assisting as volunteers to the 
local Price Panel of the War Price and 
Rationing Board. Business teachers are 
explaining to their classes the three 
methods of setting price ceilings—the 
base period method (General Maximum 
Price Regulation, for example), the 
fixed mark-up method, and the dollars- 
and-cents method. They are helping 
their pupils in distributive education 
courses to get a better understanding of 
the why and how of establishing price 
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ceilings in the stores where many of 
these pupils are working part-time. 

Many teachers are giving attention to 
rationing programs. Nearly every teach- 
er in nearly every school devoted some 
class time to the study of point ration- 
ing when this system was introduced 
about a year ago. This educational pro- 
gram went far to build a working under- 
standing of the point system among. both 
pupils and their parents. Again, when 
ration tokens were introduced late in 
February 1944 many teachers helped ex- 
plain to pupils how these tokens were 
to be used by shoppers. 

Because rationing is a part of the day- 
to-day life of all pupils, elementary 
teachers are discussing with their chil- 
dren the reasons for wartime rationing, 
and the methods by which rationing pro- 
grams are administered. A third-grade 
teacher, for example, has developed a 
series of arithmetic lessons on point ra- 
tioning which aid pupils both to master 
basic skills and to handle points as well 
as pennies. To discourage illegal dealing 
in gasoline coupons by a small minority 
of older boys, one high school set up a 
gasoline rationing panel, which held as- 
sembly programs and used other means 
to point out to the student body the dan- 
gers of gasoline black marketing and the 
ways to stop it. 


Developing Other Points in the 
Stabilization Program 


In social-studies courses, particu- 
larly in the upper grades, teachers are 
having their pupils study the problems 
involved in stabilizing wartime wages and 
farm prices and in developing an ade- 
quate tax program. In home economics 
and business education courses they are 
making analyses of the reasons for re- 
stricting consumer credit during the war 
period and the methods for doing so 
through the provisions of Regulation W. 
In all grades and classes teachers are 
participating in War Bond campaigns, 
often pointing out how bond buying con- 
tributes to the National effort to hold 
down wartime prices. 

Throughout their activities related to 
the stabilization program teachers are 
more and more emphasizing what pupils 
and other citizens can do to hold down 
the cost of living in their community and 
in the country as a whole. This empha- 
sis, they recognize, is important in build- 
ing the kind of consumer education 
which is functional in the present-day 
experiences of children and youth who 
are endeavoring to make the best pos- 
sible adjustments to the limitations of 
war-imposed conditions, 








along no-travel lines. 


by train or intercity bus? 





A Message to School Authorities 


From Brig Gen. C. D. Young, Acting Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation 


As you no doubt know, the Office of Defense Transportation has been 
conducting an extensive campaign to discourage all unnecessary travel 
for the duration of the war. The Nation’s schools for the most part have 
cooperated wholeheartedly, even to the point of suspending cherished 
traditional activities involving travel. 

Recemly, however, my office has received letters from many student 
officers outlining various plans involving group travel. Most of them seek 
ODT’S opinion as to whether such travel is now possible under crowded 
war conditions or whether it would be patriotically inadvisable. 

Our policy has been to show these student officers the extreme importance 
of war transportation and to suggest they cancel their plans or revise them 


I realize that it is disappointing to relinquish plans that hold the promise 
of a good time. To avoid this needless disappointment, I wonder if you 
would cooperate with the Office of Defense Transportation by forestalling 
wherever possible the inception of plans for any activity involving travel 


Military and civilian travel in 1944 is expected to rise some 15 percent 
over the 85 billion miles rolled up by railroads in 1943. To carry this stag- 
gering load, railroads and busses will have little more equipment than they 
had before the war. All available space, therefore, must be saved for our 
service men and women and those traveling on essential war business. 

I feel sure that your student body, when shown the worth of their small 
sacrifice, will be more fhan eager to give up travel excursions. By doing so, 
they will have made a contribution to the war effort as real and constructive 
as the purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 








State Aid for Secondary Education 


General Findings Reviewed 


A recent report of the U. S. Office of 
Education (Circular No. 225, entitled, 
State Aid for Secondary Education) 
summarizes the various provisions by 
which the States assist their local school 
districts in supporting high schools and 
junior colleges. It is explained in the re- 
port that, although in the majority of 
States, a large part of the revenue for 
high schools, as for the elementary 
grades, is raised locally, every State pro- 
vides and distributes State funds spe- 
cifically for high-school purposes. In 
some instances such aid, however, is 
limited to that for vocational education. 
The general findings of the report are 
reviewed here. 

State provisions for assisting local 
school districts in financing their sec- 
ondary schools vary greatly. For gen- 
eral school purposes, some States make 
little or no distinction between any 
school grades in the matter of school 
support. Others make clear-cut distinc- 


tion, particularly regarding the State’s 
part. State funds in some cases (omit- 
ting those for vocational education) are 
provided for all grades of the public 
schools, but a distinction is made be- 
tween elementary and_ high-school 
grades in the method of distributing the 
aid. In another group of States, the 
funds for high schools are entirely sepa- 
rate from those for the lower grades. 
These general plans are recognized in the 
report but it is explained that there is 
some overlapping in this classification, 
since some States provide more than one 
fund, or under certain conditions make 
the distribution on different bases. 


State aid for high schools 
included with that for 
elementary grades 

One apportionment basis for all 
grades.—State funds are provided for 
and apportioned to local school districts 
in a number of instances to assist local 
districts with their current school ex- 
penses and the distribution is made on 
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the school census basis. Where this is 
true and there is no restriction to the 
contrary, the State money may be used 
by the recipient districts for current ex- 
penses of any or all grades maintained. 
Although such aid may be used in part 
for high-school education, the appor- 
tionment formula has no provision for 
computing the amount distributed for 
high schools or for the elementary grades 
separately. 

Excepting funds provided specifically 
for vocational education in high school, 
which all States provide, seven States 
appear to make no distinction, at least in 
connection with certain aid, between 
erades either in the provision for or in 
the distribution of such aid for their pub- 
lic schools. These are Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Virginia. é 

Apportionment basis different for ele- 
mentary and high-school grades.—Cer- 
tain funds are provided in a number of 
States, as are those described in the fore- 
going paragraph, for all public-school 
grades, but a distinction is made be- 
tween high-school and _ elementary 
erades in the plans for distributing 
them. For example, one State which 
provides a large fund for its public 
schools of all grades considers the cost 
of a teaching unit in high school, in con- 
nection with the plan for distributing 
the aid, at a higher rate than that of a 
similar unit in the elementary grades. 
While such aid is for elementary as well 
as for high-school grades, the appor- 
tionment formula involves a computa- 
tion which may and usually does show 
that amounts to be apportioned for 
high-school grades, per pupil, per teach- 
er, or per other measure of need are dif- 
ferent from the amounts for elementary 
school grades. Twenty-eight States ap- 
pear to make such differences in appor- 
tioning one or more funds to their school 
districts. 


State funds specifically 
for high schools 


At least 22 States provide funds spe- 
cifically for their high schools or for spe- 
cial high-school purposes. In some cases 
such funds are for general expenses of 
high schools; in some they are for spe- 
cial projects or purposes in connection 
with high schools; while in others they 
are provided for equalizing costs of spec- 
ified high-school education throughout 
the State. 

As already indicated, every State pro- 
vides funds to assist local districts with 


vocational education courses of the kinds 
which are also aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since the administration of 
State aid for this purpose is quite similar 
in the different States, the funds which 
they provide for it are not included in 
this report, but all other State funds pro- 
vided specifically for high schools are in- 
cluded with certain relevant data con- 
cerning each. 


State funds for local public 
junior colleges 


Publicly controlled and supported 
junior colleges have been established in 
many communities throughout the coun- 
try. These institutions ordinarily offer 
2 years of schooling beyond the 4-year 
high school. Ina number of States these 
schools are considered a part of the local 
secondary school system. 

Publicly controlled junior colleges are 
maintained in 35 States. In 7 States the 
only publicly controlled junior colleges 
are operated by the State—in most cases 
as a branch of a State university or other 
State institution of higher learning. In 
19 States the only publicly controlled 
ones are operated by local school dis- 
tricts as parts of local public-school sys- 
tems. In some cases, however, a sepa- 
rate district is established and a board of 
education selected especially for the op- 
eration of a junior college. In at least 
one State, Utah, the junior colleges are 
State administered but in other respects 
are similar to those controlled locally in 
other States. 

State support for local junior colleges 
is not commonly provided to the extent 
that it is for high schools. Seven of the 
19 States in which these junior colleges 
are maintained by local districts, appear 
to provide from 12 to 35 percent ' of the 
funds used by the colleges. These seven 
States are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, and Wash- 
ington. A few of the others provide some 
State aid, but the amounts seem to be 
comparatively small in most cases. In 
one of these (Idaho), however, the 
amount may be considerable; for the law 
in that State provides that a county, em- 
bracing all or a part of a junior college 
district, shall allot to such district 50 
percent of the money the county receives 
from certain State liquor taxes. The re- 
port sets forth for each of the seven 
States the principal conditions under 
which the State aid is provided. 


1 Eells, W. C. State support for junior col- 
leges. (Unpublished manuscript prepared in 
1943.) 








What the Schools 
Have Done 


Quoting from a recent article by 
former Commissioner of Education, P. P. 
Claxton, and now president of Austin 
Peay State College in Tennessee: 

“The war is costing sums of money 
beyond comprehension. It has been 
stated that the Federal Government 
spent more for war in the year 1943 than 
it had spent for all purposes through the 
first 150 years of its existence, from the 
adoption of the Constitution through 
1939; and expenditures continue to in- 
crease. Before it is all over it may 
amount to half a trillion dollars, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the total 
wealth of the world as estimated in 1914. 

“Education is the one most important 
factor in the making of wealth and 
wealth-producing power. Except in very 
narrow limits, it is the only controllable 
factor. Without the education of the 
schools, our accumulated wealth would 
not have been sufficient to finance more 
than a very small fraction of the prepa- 
rations we have made. * * * 

“Our education in schools of all levels 
and through ail other educational agen- 
cies, including the press and the church, 
has been too narrow, too provincial, too 
individual. We have not been taught to 
see the whole of life steadily and clearly 
and to think whole thoughts in terms of 
world interest and world relations. 

“Our scientific inventions of transpor- 
tion and commerce have almost suddenly 
made the world too small for more than 
one economic community. They have 
made it into one neighborhood. We 
talk, as it were, across our back-yard 
fences, to every civilized and semicivil- 
ized people of the world: but we are es- 
sentially ignorant of their ways, of their 
ideas and ideals, their literatures and 
their history, their geography, their in- 
terests, and of the industries by which 
they make a living and maintain their 
economic relations with us and the rest 
of the world. 

“For peaceful relations with one’s 
neighbors one must know and respect 
them; or ignore them. Wecanno longer 
ignore any peoples of the world. For 
the maintenance of amicable relations 
with them we must learn to know them, 
The spread of such knowledge among all 
the people as a common heritage must be 
primarily the work of the schools. Un- 
fortunately, more of it may be needed 
than we shall have when peace comes 
again and when world relations must be 
readjusted.” 
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Group Guidance Program 
School and Police Cooperate in 


Delinquency Prevention 


How public-school officials and the 
city police department can cooperate in 
guiding boys and girls is illustrated by 
the program in operation in Detroit, 
Mich. As reported by Milma Wickstrom, 
guidance worker in the Detroit public 
schools, and Helen Gallini, policewoman, 
the program has been well received by 
pupils, teachers, and police. 


Basic Philosophy 


The Detroit program is based on the 
belief that youth does not accept restric- 
tions without asking why the community 
demands conformity to certain laws and 
rules. Too frequently time is not taken 
either to include young people in the 
planning or to interpret plans to them. 
The adolescent, in his need to convince 
not only himself but also the whole adult 
world that he is grown up, exaggerates 
his behavior by constant rebellion 
against authority. However, once con- 
vinced that breaking laws and rules does 
not indicate adult behavior, but rather 
the opposite, he frees his energy for 
constructive effort. 

To accomplish this result, both indi- 
vidual and group guidance is needed. 
Many community resources can be used, 
particularly in the group guidance pro- 
gram. A great deal has been achieved 
toward this end in Detroit through the 
cooperative efforts of various agencies 
interested in the welfare of youth, it is 
pointed out. 


Nature of Program 


A worker from the Woman’s Division 
of the Police Department has been 
loaned to the schools for as much time 
as is requested by them. She works from 
the office of the director of guidance and 
placement of the school department, and 
all requests for her services are made 
through that office. These requests are 
voluntary on the part of the individual 
schools, and the procedures and tech- 
niques used vary with the needs ex- 
pressed. 

Each meeting is preceded by a brief 
conference of the policewoman with the 
principal or counselor of the school as 
to the age of the youth and size of the 
class to be met, as well as specific prob- 
lems which may be confronting the 
school at the moment. Any class may 


be selected which it is felt would benefit 
from the program: regular grade, class 
in sewing, student council, child care, 
or any other group. Usually the prin- 
cipal or teacher is present, but sometimes 
these decide that the class may respond 
more freely in their absence, and leave 
after introductions have been made. 
Sessions are ordinarily confined to one 
period; when the routine of the school 
permits, and the interest of the class in- 
dicates a desire to continue the discus- 
sions, they are sometimes extended into 
another period. Often, too, a subsequent 
appointment is made for another session. 

Small groups have been insisted upon 
in most cases, as one of the aims is to 
draw the children into the discussion. 
This may include consideration of any- 
thing from working permits to marriage 
laws. Efforts have been made to keep 
the talks on an informal basis, a task 
made easier by the natural interest most 
young people have in the police, particu- 
larly in a policewoman, whose job seems 
to many romantic and full of thrills. 

Fortunately the program started out 
in an elementary school in which the 
principal and the children were en- 
thusiastic and responsive. The pupils of 
this school had come to Detroit from the 
Middle West and South, their parents at- 
tracted by war industries. They live in 
a housing project and are intensely in- 
terested in their own problems, which are 
legion. The only techniques needed to 
cajole attention from the youngsters 
were an informal approach and a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward their sometimes 
frivolous remarks. As the project de- 
veloped, various other approaches have 
been set up, since every group is different. 
The objective which determines the pat- 
tern for every discussion, however, re- 
mains the same; namely, to teach as 
many individuals as possible that our 
laws are to safeguard youth, not to spoil 
their fun; that there is a regular or- 
ganized process behind the passage of 
such laws; and that the function of the 
police is protective. 


Wide Range of Experiences 


Experiences in the schools encompass 
a wide range—from those of the younger 
boys and girls who want to know if the 
policewoman carries a gun and knows 
jiu jitsu to the high-school seniors who 








are interested in the advisability of war- 
time marriages, or in how to curb their 
little sisters’ delinquent tendencies. One 
group of uninhibited girls, both Negro 
and white, 14 to 16 years old, reveled in 
telling of being chased by gangs of boys 
and accosted by older men. This situa- 
tion offered an excellent occasion for dis- 
cussing the values of more decorous 
modes of behavior. Another group— 
younger but more thoughtful—was con- 
cerned because youth has no voice when 
police and parents exert authority! One 
can see how embarrassingly inadequate a 
hasty reply to that one might be. 

Then there was a group of subnormal 
girls 15 and 16 years of age in a special 
class, most of whom had come to the at- 
tention of the policewoman’s division at 
various times. Contrary to the police- 
woman’s preconceived ideas of good tac- 
tics, the teacher singled out several who 
she knew had run away from home or 
had been sex delinquents and suggested 
that they ask some questions. To the 
policewoman’s amazement, the girls re- 
sponded without rancor, and it was pos- 
sible to discuss specifically the dangers 
of picking up dates with servicemen, 
staying out late at night, and other such 
situations experienced by the girls. It 
was that teacher’s real understanding of 
her charges and her rapport with them 
which made such an approach possible 
and effective in this particular instance. 
Ordinarily it would not be considered 
good procedure to select concrete cases 
in the group for consideration, 


A Difficult Situation 


One of the most interesting situations 
met was a problem within a school which 
had taken in a group of children from 
one of the Government housing projects 
until their own school could be com- 
pleted. Every physical factor worked 
against the success of this arrangement. 
The building could not be completed as 
soon as had been planned, so that, in- 
stead of a few weeks, the arrangement 
had to be continued for two semesters. 
The regular students of the school are 
largely from immigrant Polish and Ital- 
ian families and give the general impres- 
sion of being submissive youngsters 
without the language ability to verbalize 
their reactions. The newcomers, on the 
other hand, were from the South, the 
East, and Middle Western States, or from 
substandard neighborhoods of Detroit. 
They were used to hearing arguments at 
home on politics and labor, and verbal- 
ized fluently and emphatically real and 
imagined grievances. 


(Turn to page 16) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME * 
“and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS: 





Rickenbacker Receives Education 


Award 


On behalf of “the thousands of school 


administrators who have put their 
shoulders to the wheel * * *%, the 
tens of thousands of teachers who have 
remained firmly at their teaching posts 
in classrooms and resisted the tempta- 
tions to take more remunerative occupa- 
tions that awaited them at every 
turn * * *, and the hundreds of 
thousands of high-school boys and girls 
in America, who have the good sense 
and practical patriotism to remain at 
their studies in school instead of 
quitting the dull procedure of learning 
in favor of the high-paying jobs that 
young people could obtain,’’ Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker accepted the American 
Education Award for 1943, presented to 
him by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association recently 
in New York City. 

In reviewing the war's effect on educa- 
tion, Captain Rickenbacker said in part: 

“It is no secret that American educa- 
tion faces a terrific crisis in the high- 
school situation during the 6-month 
period that began with the closing days 
of the high schools in the spring of 
1943 and the opening terms of high 
schools in the fall of 1943. 

“Long before school closed, children, 
by the hundreds of thousands, were 
leaving school to enter employment. 
And it is estimated that last summer 
more than 3 million boys and girls went 
to work in industry, business, and agri- 
culture. This eagerness of youth to work 
would be laudable were it not for the fact 
that a large percentage of them did not 
return to school. I need not tell you 
how educators all over the country 
trembled lest this loss to the education— 
to the brainpower of the nation—to the 
thinking ability of our future citizens— 
should become a permanent loss. 

“When school opened in September, 
almost a million school desks in our high 
schools were empty. However, as the 
weeks and months went by, this situation 
improved. According to the latest re- 
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ports, there are 546,000 fewer boys of 15 
years and over in school this year than 
last. 

“This attrition of boys of 15 to 17 
should not be taken lightly. We should 
fight vigorously and constantly to get 
them back to school. Of course, the sad 
part is that many of these youngsters, 
due to the misfortunes of war, have had 
to leave school to become breadwinners. 
It is also true that many have left school 
because they feel that it is their patri- 
otic duty to work for victory and that 
they make no contribution by attending 
school. But by far the largest percent- 
age is made up of youngsters who have 
left school to make good money. 

“Good money? I doubt it. I think 
some of the money those youngsters 
make may be considered the worst money 
they could ever make. They have sold 
their future opportunities for the measly 
dollars they will receive in a pay en- 
velope. No matter how much good 
money most of these youngsters make, 


‘it is bad money. 


“And yet, I can’t condemn these 
youngsters who have joined the ‘gold 
rush’ from the classrooms. They are too 
young to know, too inexperienced to ap- 
preciate how they are cheating them- 
selves. But Ican condemn and I do con- 
demn employers who, in their selfish de- 
sire to obtain workers, hire youngsters 
who should be in school because that is 
the easiest way for them to solve their 
manpower problems. As I said before, 
some youngsters have had to go to work 
to make a living. But that is not the 
point. My argument is that there isn’t 
a single job in America vital enough to 
keep a child out of school as long as that 
job can be filled by somebody else. And 
even then, that job should be filled 
through part-time employment. There 
may be a pressing need for manpower, 
but I tell you here and now that if we 
expect America’s fountain of youth to 
supply it, we are heading for future 
trouble. 


“We have learned that the better edu- 
cated a soldier is, the quicker he adjusts 
himself to military life and the better a 
soldier he becomes. This is a war of spe- 
cialists. The machines of war on‘land, 
in the air, and under the seas require ex- 
perts in operations and maintenance. 
And from a victory standpoint, that last 
year in school may be considered part of 
the basic training for war.” 


Radio Technicians— 
United States Navy 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel of the 
Navy Department has submitted the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

The Navy needs young men to receive 
training in radio and radar to fill ratings 
as radio technicians. They may take a 
qualifying test (the Eddy Test) at any 
Main Navy Recruiting Station without 
obligation of joining the Navy. This test 
presupposes a knowledge of high-school 
mathematics and physics. Shop experi- 
ence is helpful. 

Boys of 17 in the last term of their 
senior year in high school who qualify 
for this course may enlist in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and remain in school un- 
til their last term is completed. When 
called to active duty they go to a naval 
training station as a seaman, first class, 
after which they are sent to specialized 
schools for 10 months of further train- 
ing. By the end of that period, or 
shortly thereafter, they should qualify 
for the rating of radio technician, first 
or second class. 


Wartime Teaching Aids 


Two charts, The Government of the 
United States and United Siates Govern- 
ment—Ezxecutive Branch, prepared by 
the Office of War Information diagram- 
ming relationships of United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, are available free 
from the Division of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Information, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Schools Combat Juvenile 
Delinquency 


School administrators facing a grow- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency may 
find valuable assistance in the reports of 
two cities which have helped solve youth 
problems by providing supervised recrea- 
tion under school control. 

Constructive Programs to Reduce and 
Prevent Juvenile Delinquency, a pam- 
phlet issued by Clement T. Malan, State 
superintendent of public instruction, In- 
diana, describes projects in Rushville, 
Ind. (population 5,960), and Gas City, 
Ind. (population 3,600), which have been 
recognized as potent aids in the reduc- 
tion of delinquency. 

In Rushville, activities center in a boys’ 
club, the outgrowth of a movement 
started a few years ago by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The project at Gas City was started 
by the then teacher of physical educa- 
tion and health and the superintendent 
of schools. 

Copies of Constructive Programs to Re- 
duce and Prevent Juvenile Delinquency, 
Bulletin No. 162, are available from the 
Indiana State Department of Public In- 
struction at Indianapolis. 





Communication Arts 


A study of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King by a class at Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., produced an 
interesting communication arts project. 
Creeds of Some Knights and Ladies of 
Today, a small booklet, contains state- 
ments made by 36 students concerning 
their heritage, obligations, and hopes. 
The creeds were written under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Eva Hanks Lycan. Two ex- 
amples follow: 

I am a student of Arsenal Technical 
High School. 


My forefathers believed in educa- 
tion 

And have provided me with the 
opportunity to make something of 
myself. 

I promise to develop my talents to 
the best of my ability 

So that I may play an active part 
in the government of this wonder- 
ful country 

That believes in the dignity of 
man. 

The People. They gave me my 
start. 

They built schools so that I might 
have the opportunity to train myself 
in my chosen work. 

They teach me cooperation, unsel- 
fishness, the brotherhood of man. 

The people who have sacrificed for 
me—I shall not fail them. 








Air Service Command 


This is the last in a series of articles on 
the Army Air Forces. 


Air Service Command is the largest 
of the nine commands in the Army Air 
Forces, and rightfully so because it is 
tackling (and doing) the most compli- 
cated job in the pattern of Victory. Air 
Service Command’s mission is to supply 
and maintain United States military air- 
planes wherever they are in use the 
world over—in short, to “Keep ’Em 
Flying.” 

Predecessor of Air Service Command 
was the “Field Service Section” of the 
Engineering Division of the Air Corps, 
organized in 1919. The Command’s for- 
mal history began with the formation of 
the Provisional Air Corps Maintenance 
Command, under the Material Division, 
on March 15, 1941. On April 29, 1941, 
this name was changed to Air Corps 
Maintenance Command and the unit re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of the 
Material Division. 

On October 17, 1941, the rapidly ex- 
panding outfit was given the name of 
Air Service Command, its unlimited 
scope of service thus appropriately rec- 


ognized. As a separate Command, ASC 
became a component of Army Air Forces 
in the Army reorganization of March 9, 
1942, and 5 control depots were estab- 
lished, namely, Fairfield, Middletown, 
San Antonio, Sacramento, and Mobile. 
The first Commanding General of ASC 
was Maj. Gen. Henry J. F. Miller, who 
was transferred to the European Theatre 
of Operations in November 1942 and re- 
placed by Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 
who organized Air Service Command 
functions in that combat zone during 
the period July-—November 1942. 

From its humble beginnings, the Air 
Service Command has grown to its pres- 
ent size, comprising 11 control depots; 
216 subdepots; 34 air bases, fields, and 
grounds; 31 storage depots; 65 service 
groups; 40 air depot groups; 9 air depot 
training stations; 7 United Nations 
depots; 23 signal storage depots; and 6 
supply depots, and it exceeds America’s 
largest industrial corporations in volume 
of business done, in number of employees, 
and in the amount of space required to 
perform its operations. The world 
struggle for air supremacy, on which vic- 





of air superiority. 





This war has been called an air war. 
The Air Service Command is primarily concerned with both. 

I give this assurance, on behalf of the hundreds of thousands of officers, 
enlisted men, and civilians of the Air Service Command, that we will all do 
our part, and more, toward bringing this war to an end. Perhaps we can 
convince our enemies, once and for all, that you can’t stop the American 
people from attaining any goal once they get started. 


Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank Says: 


The airplane is actually an earthbound means of transportation. It is 
forever tied to a strip of land called an air base. Unlike a ship or a tank, 
it is in unstable equilibrium every moment it is in the air. It must return 
to the ground for fuel and maintenance. The amount of time it can spend 
in the air is directly proportional to the time spent on it while it is on the 
ground. This war is proving again and again that no air combat organiza- 
tion can ever be any better than its supply and maintenance. 

It is obvious, then, that the scope of our aerial operations must depend 
in large measure upon the organization which provides that all-important 
function of Air Service—the Air Service Command. 

Just as no ground army can advance beyond the reach of its lines of 
communications, no air force can develop beyond our ability to supply the 
things it will need in combat. If air power has been described as the 
prelude to victory in any kind of combat, on land or sea, so Air Service is 
the prerequisite to the attainment of air power in any part of the world. 
It is the keystone in the structure of our offensive operations from now on. 

Every major allied disaster of World War II, from Poland, Norway, France, 
and Crete, to the Philippines, Singapore, and Java, demonstrates the abso- 
lute futility of trying to conduct any type of operation without the advantage 


Others have called it a supply war. 
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tory hinges, has brought about this mili- 
tary reorganization, unique in the annals 
of the United States Army. 

Each Control Area Command is deter- 
mined by the location of a control depot, 
and in turn this control depot has a web 
of satellite subdepots in its geographical 
jurisdiction. The location of a subdepot 
is determined by the presence of an Army 
air base or air field, most of which are 
thus served first-hand by the Air Service 
Command. Control depots are in many 
ways counterparts of large industrial 
supply and maintenance organizations. 
They are staffed by civilian workers pre- 
dominately, with military personnel 
working in supervisional capacities side 
by side. The three main divisions of each 


control depot are maintenance, supply, 
and personnel, 

Military components attached to the 
Air Service Command at a typical con- 
trol depot are the following: Signal Sec- 
tion, Ordnance Section, Medical Section, 
Finance Section, Quartermaster Section, 
Chemical Warfare Section, Engineering 
Section, and Chaplain Section. 

Conspicuous in the administration of 
a depot is the absence of the familiar 
military heirarchy of the Chief of Staff 
and staff officers. It has been General 
Frank’s plan to achieve direct-line action 
on all-important matters of repairing 
airplanes and rushing aircraft supplies 
where they are needed in the fastest time 
possible. 


Wartime Counseling 


Guidance in Engineering 


The eleventh annual report (1943) of 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development reveals activities for better 
student selection by institutions and as- 
sistance to high-school counselors who 
provide guidance in engineering lines. 
The program involved acquainting pro- 
spective college students with the nature, 
requirements, and responsibilities of the 
engineering profession and was spon- 
sored by a special committee. 

Representatives to talk to high-school 
students in urban areas visited Birming- 
ham, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, New York, Omaha, and Salt 
Lake City. In New York, 24 schools were 
visited; 2,500 students voluntarily at- 
tended the meetings, and 45 engineers 
volunteered their services for the group. 

A second project of the committee was 
concerned with the application of educa- 
tional measurement most appropriate for 
the selection of beginning students of 
engineering. Last year the so-called 
Yale Battery of Tests was given to enter- 
ing freshmen in a selected group of col- 
leges. The Pre-Engineering Inventory is 
a battery of six full-length objective 
tests: 

1. General verbal ability—general 

vocabulary. 

2. Technical verbal ability—tech- 

nical vocabulary. 

3. Ability to comprehend and inter- 

pret scientific materials. 

4. Ability to do quantitative think- 

ine—mathematics. 

5. Ability to comprehend mechan- 

ical principles and applications. 

6. Spatial visualizing ability. 


Institutions that have accepted an in- 
vitation to participate in the measure- 
ment and guidance project in engineer- 
ing education this year are: California 
Institute of Technology, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, North Carolina 
State College, Northwestern University, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Tennessee, and University of Texas. 


AST Reserve Program 


Kas the Army Specialized Training 
Progreinm keen cuxiailed? 

Yes, Many ASTP trainees have been 
returned to active troop duty as result 
of military necessity. 

Has the Navy College Program 
been curtailed? 

No. The program is designed to pro- 
vide officers for the Navy. 

When was the last Army-Navy College 
Quelifying Test given? 

On March 15, 1944. Young men in the 
17-year age group have a broader oppor- 
tunity to qualify for the AST Reserve 
Program. Preference for either the 
Army or the Navy program was still al- 


lowed. 








Boys of what ages are eligible for the 
Azmy-Navy College Programs? 

Male civilians graduated from high 
school or in their final term and who 
have reached their seventeenth but not 
their twenty-second birthday by July 1, 
1944, had opportunity on the March 15 


test given at most high schools, prepara- 
tory schools, and colleges in the nation, 
to express a preference for the Army. 
Those between 17 and 19 years inclusive 
by the same date had opport 

press a preference for the Navy 





Does taking such a test constiiute en- 
listment in any branch of the ozmed 
services? 

No. Having taken the test a student 
is not obligated to enter the program if 
he is accepted. 


What is the difference between the ASTP 
and the AST Resezve Pregrem? 

The ASTP was organized by the War 
Depariment in coilaboration with civil- 
ian educators to assure an uninterrupted 
flow of professionally and technically 
trained men; soldiers under 22 years old 
must have had at least a high-school edu- 
cation. The AST Reserve Program is 
designed to provide a direct flow of qual- 
ified young men toward Army specialized 
training prior to their entry into active 
military duty; reservists are not entitled 
to Army pay. 


Must a hoy be graduaied from high 


m 
school before entering the program? 

Yes. It is expected that by July 1 he 
will have finished high school and be 
ready for assignment if he passed the 
March 15th test and is accepted. 


What is the purpose of the exransion 
of the AST Reserve Program? 

To replace some of the loss in men 
trained at the college level occasioned 
by the return to active troop duty of the 
ASTP trainees. 


What is the chance in the 
AST Reserve Pregram? 

All participants must be members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps (le than 18 
years old) and therefore not subject to 


call to active duty 


Who will form the group who enier 
the AST Reserve Program? 
Successful contestants in the March 


15th test, who will be less than 17 





How long a training period 
will he given? 

Excepi in the event of an unlit een 
military emergency, boy ib wed 
a minimum of 6 months of intensive 
academic work at the college |! 
they may be called to active Army duty 


for basic military training Th who 
are less than 17 years and 6 mons old 
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on July 1, 1944, will receive at least 9 
months of academic work under the AST 
Reserve Program. 


To what curricula will 
they be assigned? 

One of the following: (1) Applied sci- 
ences; (2) chemical and biological sci- 
ences, preparatory to advanced medical 
and dental studies; or (3) mathematics 
and physics. 


How will assignments he made? 


They will be based on the qualifica- 
tions and aptitudes of the individual; 
and a limited number of specially quali- 
fied men may be assigned to a new for- 
eign language specialization course. 


What men will be selected 
for the ASTP? 

A limited number of men between 17 
years, 9 months old, and 22 years old on 
July 1, 1944, who took the March 15 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test, will 
be selected for the ASTP after their in- 
duction into the Army and following 
their basic military training, especially 
those who have had prior academic 
training which qualifies them for ad- 
vanced engineering and language courses. 
These men will be selected at the recep- 
tion centers and further screened by a 
specialized training and reassignment 
(STAR) board for completion of their 
military training. 


In the Navy College Program, can 
17-year-olds qualify? 

Yes. Those who expressed Navy pref- 
erence and are accepted will receive the 
same training as other students in the 
Navy College Program. These 17-year- 
olds will be enlisted in Class V-12, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, instead of inducted as in 
the case of 18- and 19-year-olds. All 
students in the Navy College Program 
serve on active duty in uniform with 
pay under military discipline. 

In the Navy College Program, where 
will accepted students attend college? 

They will attend colleges and univer- 
sities under contract to the Navy for 
varying numbers of 16-week terms de- 
pending on the type of course they pur- 
sue. Prospective deck officers for the 
Navy will receive four terms of college 
training in a calendar year and a third, 
after which they will pursue a 4-month 
course at a Naval Reserve Midshipman’s 
School before being commissioned as en- 
signs. Others will take courses of great- 
er length leading to commissions as 
physicians, dentists, chaplains, engineers, 
supply officers, and other specialists. 









forms. 





An EES Reminder 


“The new Army order (see EDUCATION FoR Victory for March 20, 1944), 
which directs each man receiving a certificate of fitness after his physical 
examination at the induction station to secure a copy of his Educational 
Experience Summary record from his high school, if he attended one, as 
well as a copy of his Vocational Training Record No. 114, if he attended a 
vocational training school, is increasing the demand on schools for these 


As graduation dates approach, school administrators, and especially high- 
school principals, will need to have an ample supply of the forms on hand. 
The Educational Experience Summary record, it will be recalled, is also 
required of boys who pass the March A-12 examinations given by the Army. 

Additional supplies of EES forms are available at the offices of the respec- 
tive State departments of education. Supplies of the Vocational Training 
Record No, 114 may be obtained from the offices of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education. Schools should not requisition these supplies directly 
either from the War Department or the U. S. Office of Education. 











Wartime Legislative Action 


Relating to Transportation 
of School Children 


A review of educational legislation 
during the past year reflects efforts on 
the part of State legislatures to adjust 
various phases of their educational sys- 
tems to wartime conditions. This is 
true with respect to problems of trans- 
porting school children. Below is a 
résumé prepared by Ward W. Keesecker, 
U. S. Office of Education specialist in 
school legislation, of the principal legis- 
lative provisions enacted in 1943 on this 
subject. 


Qualifications of School 
Bus Drivers 


Due to the number of bus drivers who 
have entered military service or other 
war activities, a number of States have 
deemed it necessary to lower the age of 
bus drivers. Examples of changes of 
this type are: California reduced the 
minimum age for school bus drivers from 
18 to 17, effective for the duration or to 
the adjournment of the 1945 legislative 
session. New Mexico reduced the age of 
drivers to 17 years, effective for the dura- 
tion. Nevada stipulated that a chauf- 
feur’s license to operate a school bus 
might be given a preference under 18 
years of age, provided the applicant is 
qualified and is recommended by the 
school district governing board. Okla- 
homa stipulated that no person who is 
under the age of 16 shall drive a motor 
vehicle while in use as a school bus for 
the transportation of pupils to and from 
school. Texas authorized persons li- 





censed as chauffeurs and 17 years of age 
to operate motor vehicles used as public 
or common carriers or school busses dur- 
ing the war, provided that any person 
under 21 years of age who drives a school 
bus must be recommended by the county 
superintendent and local school prin- 
cipal. 

Legislation affecting the general quali- 
fications, character, and dependability 
of school bus operators was enacted in 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, and 
Minnesota. 


Safety Regulations 


Indiana required school bus drivers to 
attend safety meetings conducted each 
year during the teachers’ convention. 
Maryland required that every school bus 
shall be equipped with a complete first- 
aid kit which shall have been approved 
by the Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Massachusetts repealed the requirement 
of first-aid equipment on school busses 
and the presence therein of a person 
trained in first aid, and also a provision 
compelling operators to obtain permits 
from the Health Department. North 
Carolina provided that school busses 
must bear on both front and rear a sign 
not less than 5 inches high reading 
“School Bus” and required drivers of 
motor vehicles to come to a stop with- 
out passing any school bus discharging 
school pupils. 


Funds for the Transportation of 
School Children 

Illinois repealed the requirement that 
the payment of transportation of non- 
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high-school children and reimbursement 
therefor be authorized by referendum. 
The Michigan legislature stipulated that 
the board of education of a township or 
rural agricultural school district may use 
money in the general school fund for 
paying the cost of transportation of 
pupils to another district even though 
the grades in which such pupils are en- 
rolled may be maintained within the dis- 
trict. Michigan also authorized school 
boards to pay the transportation or room 
and board of handicapped children. 

Montana clarified its provisions with 
respect to transportation, rent or board 
in lieu of transportation, and stipulated 
that schedule of payment for individual 
transportation shall not be more than 
$20 per month per child and $5 per month 
for each additional child from the same 
family. The law as amended provides 
that the State, the county, and local dis- 
tricts shall each pay one-third of the cost 
of transportation; and required that 
school districts shall adopt a transpor- 
tation budget and provide for transpor- 
tation tax levies. 

The North Carolina legislature set 
aside the sum of $650,000 for each year 
of the biennium (fiscal years 1944 and 
1945) tor the purchase of school busses, 
the funds to be carried forward until 
such time as new school busses are avail- 
able. Tennessee appropriated $325,000 
to aid the counties in defraying the cost 
of transportation of elementary school 
pupils, and also $75,000 to aid in the 
transportation of high-school pupils, 
Texas increased appropriation for State 
aid for school transportation by approxi- 
mately $391,000 per year for the ensuing 
biennium. The legislature of Washing- 
ton changed the formula for reimbursing 
school districts maintaining approved 
transportation routes to provide for re- 
imbursement on the basis of 50 percent 
of the total costs of transportation. 


Letting of Contracts 


Connecticut authorized town boards of 
education to make transportation con- 
tracts covering periods not more than 3 
years. Indiana suspended until March 1, 
1945, an act relating to the letting of 
contracts for transportation of school 
children; and provided a temporary pro- 
cedure which differs only insofar as it 
eliminates the requirement of receiving 
bids from prospective drivers; and per- 
mits the township trustees, with the 
approval of the advisory board to nego- 
tiate contracts more directly; and pro- 
vided that if transportation facilities 
cannot be obtained by this procedure the 
advisory board may appropriate funds 





for purchase of busses by the trustees, their respective State guards. Indiana 
with the board’s approval. Michigan authorized school busses for the trans- 
authorized boards of education to enter portation of war workers and persons 
into contracts with other districts or performing services in the war effort; 
with private individuals to furnish also required owners of school busses to 
transportation for nonresident pupils. register the same annually with the sec- 
retary of State. The legislature of 
Maryland authorized the boards of edu- 

The legislatures of California and _ cation of the counties of Howard and St. 
North Carolina authorized the use of Mary’s to transport children attending 
school busses for the transportation of private schools. 


Miscellaneous 


* 


Plan for School Lunch Bill Proposed 
by Office of Education 





After wide consultation with the chief State school officers and with representa- 
tives of other educational organizations, the U. S. Office of Education has proposed 
a plan for a school lunch bill which it believes to be basically sound from the stand- 
point both of feeding children at school and of making the school lunch educational. 
This plan has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and sent to the Congress 
by the Federal Security Agency. In the Senate, the proposed bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; in the House, to the Committee on 
Education. 


Major Features 
The following are the major features of the proposed bill: 
It provides for a Federal appropriation of $50,000,000. 


It provides that school lunch programs be administered by the respective States 
through their regularly constituted educational authorities. 


It provides that the State educational authorities formulate well-conceived plans 
for administering the school lunch programs within the county, city, and local 
school districts, and requires that such plans provide for efficient operation, for 
compliance with standards of safety, and for use of community school lunch 
resources. 


It provides that Federal funds for aiding school lunch programs shall be available 
to any public or nonprofit elementary or high school which fulfills the conditions 
agreed upon in the State plan. 


It provides that not less than 30 percent of the total school lunch costs for the 
first fiscal year in which the program operates in any given State be supplied from 
State, county, or local sources, and that thereafter Federal school lunch funds be 
matched dollar for dollar. 


It provides that Federal funds be allotted to the States in proportion to two 
factors: (1) the ratio of the number of children per State, 5 to 17 years inclusive, to 
the number of adults, 20 to 64 inclusive, and (2) the total number of children 5 to 17. 


It provides that not more than $10,000 or 3 percent of the State’s allotment, which- 
ever is the greater, may be used by the State for administrative purposes, including 
supervisory services and the training of personnel. 


It provides that no more than 20 percent of the expenditures for a given year 
shall be for items other than food. 


It provides that all Federal school lunch funds shall channel through the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, as the appropriate Government agency 
charged with carrying on Federal relationships with the school authorities of the 
several States. 


It provides that priority shall be given to the purchase of foods designated by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to be in surplus; it provides also that the Office of 
Education shall look to that Department for data and recommendations in the field 
of nutrition and shall make such data and recommendations available to the schools. 


* 
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School Services Extended 


in Seattle, Wash. 


The Annual Report for 1943 of Seattle 
(Wash.) School District No. 1, recounts 
a year of progress and achievement. 

Under the stress of all-out-war, the 
necessity for the extension of the school 
service, beyond the traditional class- 
room activities, has been a constant 
chailenge. According to the report, two 
steps taken during the year to meet this 
challenge have been the development of 
the nursery-school program and the es- 
tablishment of group activities for 
school-age children before and after 
school hours, 

In the face of the growing employment 
of mothers, a major reason for the nur- 
sery-school program is to meet the needs 
of children in war impact communities. 
“From five centers on December 7, 1941, 
the nursery schools, serving children of 
ages 2 to 4, inclusive, have expanded to 
26 with the likelihood that the number 
will be more than 30 within the next 6 
months.” 

Several problems had to be solved in 
building the nursery-school program— 
supplying equipment, finding suitable lo- 
cations, recruiting, and training per- 
sonnel. When it was found that needed 
equipment was not available on the mar- 
ket, it was built in school shops from 
designs and specifications prepared by 
the school staff. Material for the equip- 
ment was purchased through an outright 
grant of $10,000 from the State of Wash- 
ington with a further agreement of the 
State, through the State Department of 
Education, to underwrite additional ex- 


penditures for material to the amount of 
$18,000. 

Suitable locations have been particu- 
larly difficult to find for the nursery 
schools because school buildings were not 
planned for these _ services. Con- 
sequently, of the 26 centers, 13 are 
housed in schools, 9 are located in 
churches, and 4 in housing projects. 


Qualifications High 


Personnel to staff the services has been 
limited. “Of necessity the qualifications 
for teachers in nursery schools must be 
high.” Under State regulation the 
prospective teacher in this field must not 
only have the necessary professional 
qualifications but “must provide a certifi- 
cate from a licensed physician showing 
that the applicant is physically and 
mentally fit to supervise young chil- 
dren.” When applicants presented the 
required certificate but were found to 
need further professional instruction, a 
short preservice training course was 
established which, in some instances, 
carried over after the teacher was 
actually on the job. 

“While the timeliness of the nursery 
school program appeared to commend 
itself to the methers in the beginning, 
the before-and-after care for school-age 
children did not receive the same re- 
sponse. Consequently a program of 
public education had to be conducted in 
order to apprise parents of moral haz- 
ards confronting children in all war in- 
dustry centers where they are left with- 


Typical Daily Program 


6:00 a.m. 

6:00-8:15 a.m. 
attention. 

8:15-8:30 a. m. 


Opening—depending upon need. 
Breakfast if needed. Quiet play, housekeeping activities, individual 


Camp Circle—attendance check, songs, flag-raising, discussion of 


experiences, birthdays, announcements, plans. 


8:30-10:00 a. m. 
10:00—11:30 a. m, 


Free play—individual and group contests, games, relays, skills, 
Purposeful activities—arts and crafts, radio, reading, music, model 


planes, sewing, mending, fixing ironing cords, making place cards 
for lunch, experiments. 


11:30 a. m.—12:30 p. m. 


Preparation for lunch and lunch—conversation, songs, housekeeping 


activities for some groups. 


12:30-1:30 p.m. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. 


Rest period. 


Group gatherings—programs, trips, educational films, pageants, birth- 


day parties, vegetable parties, victory gardens, scrap books, experi- 
ments, art, science, workshop activities. 


8:30-5:00 p. m. 
ing. 


Free play—reading, music, contests, publishing paper, painting, draw- 


Afternoon lunch—milk, graham crackers, and fruit. 


§:00-5:15 p.m. 
future program. 


5:15-7:00 p. m. 


Camp Circle—recognition for achievements, experiences, plans for 


Inside activities—quiet games, supper for those who need it, black- 


board games, painting, drawing, etc. (Time during which parents 


will be calling for the children.) 








out either parental or school supervi- 
sion. 

“Effectiveness of the educational 
campaign, which was carried on by the 
daily and community press, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the Council of 
Social Agencies, the school staff, and 
the Women’s Victory Corps, is revealed 
by the fact that although the three 
centers, first opened during the fall after 
surveys of need, were closed for lack of 
patronage, the response to 25 centers 
which were established during the spring 
and early summer, following careful sur- 
veys, was substantial.” It may well be, 
in addition to educating the parents to 
an appreciation of the service, that hav- 
ing more centers naturally made them 
more accessible to the children without 
long walks or trolley rides. 

The first considerations in planning 
the extended school services for children 
of school age have been the needs of 
children. Rest, play, and instructional 
occupations suitable to each age group 
are included in the schedule. 

The Seattle Board of Education also 
has an organized recreational program 
set up for the teen-age group. Too often 
parents and school staffs alike feel that 
because these children generally have 
the stature of adults they can safely be 
treated as such. They, too, need direc- 
tion for their after-school activities from 
professionally trained and sympathetic 
adults. The recreational program in 
Seattle, in addition to the regular day- 
time features, has a “family party” each 
Friday evening in one of the school 
buildings. “There, boys and girls and 
parents may meet and play games, re- 
ceive dancing instruction, or dance. At- 
tendance has increased to approximately 
400,” according to the report. 


x ® 


Chilean Doctor Arrives in 
U. S. on Government 
Fellowship 


Carlos Nassar Gattas, well-known doc- 
tor and lecturer on child psychology at 
the University of Chile, in Santiago, 
Chile, recently arrived in the United 
States on a year’s exchange fellowship, 
under the provisions of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. 

Dr. Nassar, whose special interest is 
the education and protection of handi- 
capped children, has begun his research 
work at Boston University; later in the 
year he plans to attend other universities 
and to visit institutions doing outstand- 
ing work in the education of children. 
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Pledge Program 


In initiating its U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps Pledge Program the U. S. Public 
Health Service is turning to the Nation’s 
high-school principals for assistance in 
the selection of junior and senior girls 
qualified to be pledged as prospective 
candidates for the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps. Planned to stimulate a develop- 
ing interest in nursing as a profession, 
the Pledge Program is sponsored jointly 
by the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the National Nursing Council for War 
Service. State nursing councils for war 
service are asking all high-school prin- 
cipals to cooperate with them in getting 
the Pledge Program started by conferring 
with their staffs and selecting qualified 
candidates. 

Minimum requirements for U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps pledges are: Good health 
and good scholastic standing in the 
junior or senior class of an accredited 
high school. Pledgees have the future 
opportunity of qualifying as Cadet 
Nurses. Members of the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps receive complete nursing ed- 
ucation under all-expense scholarships 
covering tuition, fees, room, board, and 
school uniform. In addition, monthly 
allowances and official outdoor cadet 
nurse uniforms are provided. 

Before being pledged to the Cadet 
Nurse Corps a girl must have two en- 
dorsers, a nurse and one of the following 
high-school authorities: Principal, voca- 
tional guidance director, superintendent 
of schools, or advisory teacher. As a 
pledge she will receive a membership pin 
and card, signed by the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, Dr. 
Thomas Parran. High-school principals 
will receive copies of the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Pledge application blank and 
“Personality Summary Reports,” the cri- 
teria for which have been abstracted 
from the 1944 edition of Professional 
Nurses Are Needed, being published 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Division of Nurse Education, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


How to Obtain Information 


If information on the U. 8S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps Pledge Program is not al- 
ready in the hands of all high-school 





Cadet Nurse Corps 


principals, they can obtain it from their 
State Nursing Councils for War Service. 
For convenient reference the following 





complete list of names and addresses of 
executive secretaries of State Nursing 
Councils for War Service is appended. 





State Nam 








Mrs. Walter Bragg Smith......-. 















Minnie C. Benson. .............. 
APROMOOE. « cnccccccsus Bare: Breese T. Wrist ncccnescan 
ee ee 
NIG so. enntionen Irene Murchison................... 
Connecticut ........-. Margaret K. Stack...............- 
Delaware.............| Mrs. Mildred A. Marshal]........ 
District of Columbia .| Edith M. Beattie................- 
tO es Ruth Mettinger_.................- 
CII aus sicierccnncdainn Mre. Mildred Pryse............<<<} 
een Mrs. T. L. Gage. ................- | 
DO ccica sreciainaietabend’ | Kathryn McCahe.............-... 
a ..| June A. Ramsey 
ee ee eee 
Nissi wraarkdematanas Adeline Hendrick 
MO Eiscccncncssmenne | Mrs. Anne Lee Wick 
ae Mrs Myrtle C. Appl 
Louisiana...........- Mrs. Mary Louise Hamr 
eR eiinenasesinaninn Mrs. Marion T, Gray 
Maryland--...........| Mrs. Hester G. Fredet 
Massachusetts........ pg 
Michigan. ...........- Tihedee F, Berths nccccccccncense 
Minnesota.........- -| Mrs. Mabel Roach................ 
Mississippi. .......<- | Mrs, M. Anita G. Perez. ......... 
eee Mary E. Stebt : 
PR cc ectnnnsess Mrs. Margaret C. Also; 
Nebraska. ............ Halcie M. Boy 
Phi ccakcciannen | Dorothy Osborne 


New Hampshire....-.. Ruth B. Whitcomb (Acting 
New F107 ncccccces Wilkie Hughes 
New Mexico..........| Victoria C. Mayer 
Lf, J } *reevy 
North Carolina...... 
North Dakota... 





Mrs. Marie Noell... 


Clara G. Lewis--.. 


enacucr sweden Mrs. Elizabeth P. Augu 
Oklahoma............ Mrs. Morelle Ewing-............. 
Cis npiciesicceinn Mrs. Linnie Laird... -.............. 
Pennsylvania.........| Mrs. Katharine Miller_........... 
Putrte Ried....n<.cc«s Celia Guzman 

Rhode Island........-. Aas 5, THN cc ccccnscenscex 
South Carolina.......| Nellie C. Cunr 





South Dakota........| Carrie A. Benham-.-._-........... : 
I cccnirinninien | Mrs. Lucille H. Marshall......... | 615 
Texas........-..------| A. Louise Dietrich............---- 
et akenkuncbene .-.-| Mrs. Evan Q@. Richards....-.-.- 
VERMn annsneasaas Mrs. Abbie L. Starkey............ 
We: «ncmsuanecsen Mrs. Jessie Wetzel Faris.-.-. 
Washington-.........| Marian G. Kent............. 

West Virginia.......- Mrs. May M. Maloney..-.. 

ee Mrs. Edith M. Partridge--- 

\;, Mrs. Velda Schrader.............- 





| $11 Grace-American Bldg.......... 
514 Medical Arts Bildg-........-.. 











Ad City 
ce St...... Montg 
Tucson. 
bB Little Roc 
San Fran 0 8. 
g Denver 
y Ha i 
914 Jefferson St_........... .--| Wilm 
Ee is Oe nctnewenansaaseiss Wast ,D.¢ 
State Board of Health.............| Jacksonville. 
131 Forrest Ave. NE. ..........-<- Atlanta 
510 South Beretania St_..........- Honolulu. 
St. Luke’s H B 
Chicago. 


Indianapolis, 
Des Moines. 
Wichita. 
Lot lle. 
New Orleans, 
Portland. 

| Baltimore, 


$20 Boylston St........ Boston 















Be Wee We IN Be ncccctconccncas Detroit. 
2642 University Ave..............- St. Paul. 
Bapt | eee Jackson 
2 Waldhe I Kansas City 
Lajonde Block............. Helena 
Omaha, 
Reno 
-| Concord. 
| Newark. 
Santa Fe, 


Albany. 


1d as | CF 
ee | Nashville. 
UE Fei annnscensnnen Fl . 

414 Boston Bldg-- Salt Lake City, 
Montpelier. 









3 Nelson St 


47 Capitol City I 
7 East Layton Ave... 
2323 Carey Ave... ssininiialahinaa 








New Loan Packet 


Elementary Education - 


Several publications have been assem- 
bled into a packet entitled J-E-1, Ele- 
mentary Schools in Wartime, replacing 
an older packet of the same title. Most 
of the items are published by State de- 
partments of education or city school 
systems and have been included in the 
hope that they may be suggestive to 
teachers and administrators in other 


States. There are two reports from Con- 
necticut, The Elementary School of To- 
day and Connecticut Children and the 
War. From Tennessee comes Guide for 
Teaching in Elementary Schools and 
from Iowa and Ohio bulletins dealing 
with elementary curriculum during war- 
time. 

Two leafiets have been contributed by 
Wisconsin, Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School and The Social Studies in Wis- 
consin Schools, as evidence of planning 
in these two subject fields to meet chang- 
ing requirements. The Information Ex- 
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change will be glad to receive copies of 
similar types of material which might be 
useful to curriculum revision committees, 
since a primary aim of the service is to 
act as a clearinghouse for such infor- 
mation. 

The packets also contain Living and 
Learning in the Elementary Grades, a 
descriptive report of the program of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at the 
University of Florida, and reports from 
public schools in Bakersfield, Calif., and 
Rutherford, N. J. Two leaflets prepared 
in the Office of Education appear in the 
packets, Meeting Children’s Emotional 
Disorders at School and Recreation and 
Other Activities in the All-Day School 
Program. Another aspect of “schools at 
war” is described in a pamphlet spon- 
sored by the War Production Board and 
the Office of Education entitled Your 
School Can Salvage for Victory. 

The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has cooperated in the preparation 
of the new packets on elementary schools 
by contributing copies of two of its pub- 
lications. The first, Four- and Five- 
Year-Olds at School, contains one sec- 
tion devoted to the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the nursery school, to the first 
grade, and to the home. The second, 
Make It for the Children—Apparatus, 
Furniture, Toys, offers a solution to the 
problem of providing play and other 
equipment for schools and homes at a 
time when manufacture of such articles 
has been curtailed. It contains detailed 
directions for the construction of well- 
designed, simple, and inexpensive equip- 
ment for playground and nursery. 

To obtain the packet for 2 weeks’ study 
write to Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., 
requesting J-E-1, Elementary Schools in 
Wartime. There is no expense involved, 
since franked labels are supplied for its 
return. A catalog listing approximately 
75 additional titles of packets available 
will be sent upon request. 


Russia Book Week 


Attention is called to the recent loan 
packet on the Soviet Union, which should 
be useful to teachers and librarians in 
connection with plans for Russia Book 
Week, May 1 to 6. The materials are of 
a varied nature, ranging from an an- 
thropological study to the story of build- 
ing a modern industrial city, which is 
playing an important role in waging war 
today. There are interesting pictures, 


information about education in Russia, 
and several excellent bibliographies. To 
order, request packet XXV-G-1, The 
Soviet Union, 





Group of Elementary Supervisors 


Meet in Chicago 


A small group of elementary super- 
visors met informally during the regional 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators held in Chicago 
February 28-March 1. Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, elementary education specialist of 
the U. S. Office of Education, arranged 
for the meeting which brought together 
several State elementary supervisors, a 
number of city elementary supervisors, 
and a few supervisory staff members from 
State teacher-training institutions, rep- 
resenting the States of Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Minnesota. 


Teacher Recruitment Urgent 


The purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the most pressing problems which 
wartime has brought to the elementary 
school. The problem rated almost unani- 
mously to be the most urgent was that 
of teacher recruitment. Closely related 
to this was the matter of developing a 
professional spirit on the part of 
teachers just entering the teaching field 
as well as in those teachers who have 
returned to teaching after being out of 
the field for a number of years. Mem- 
bers of the group described various means 
that had been used to meet this series 
of related problems: 


1. Recruitment of young people with 
the qualities mecessary for good 
teachers before the senior year of high 
school. 

2. Making some use of high-school 
students to assist in elementary class- 
rooms so that they renew their interest 
in children of that age level, and see 
the interesting teaching possibilities. 

3. Contacting organizations con- 
cerned with teacher education and 
asking for concerted action on the 
problem. 

4. Establishing the type of teacher 
preparation which includes a planned- 
for opportunity to participate in some 
of the teaching activities of the schools 
in their own home towns in the week 
or two before the teacher-training in- 
stitution opens, These experiences are 
used as a basis for course discussions 
of teaching problems. 

5. Planning with alumni to have 
each one “steer” at least one promising 
youngster into the elementary teaching 
field each year. 

6. Follow-up visits from State 
teacher-training institutions; State- 
wide planning through the State de- 


partment of education to supply in- 
service training from teachers col- 
leges and other institutions preparing 
teachers. 

7. City-wide workshops to acquaint 
teachers with the educational program. 

8. Finding some adequate way of 
giving recognition to the “artist” 
teacher. 

9. Securing through legislation the 
principle of equal pay for equal prepa- 
tation at the elementary and secondary 
levels in order to make the elementary 
level more attractive than at present. 

10. Visiting beginning teachers at 
the very first of the year and planning 
visits for them to see excellent teachers. 


Other Problems Discussed 


Other problems that were identified 
and briefly discussed included the two 
that follow: Modifications in the cur- 
riculum are needed to meet wartime 
pressures, but are coupled with educa- 
tion of the community in recognizing 
that a return to the three R’s and dis- 
cipline for their own respective sakes are 
not desirable. Schools need to discover 
the ways in which organization and pro- 
grams should be adjusted in order to 
make all facilities available not only to 
all children but to the community as 
well. Migrant children represent a spe- 
cial problem to the schools. 

This session was exploratory in na- 
ture. If other groups in other parts of 
the country have met for discussion of 
these or similar problems, a résumé of 
their conclusions can be shared with 
other groups through these columns, 


* 


Group Guidance 
(From page 8) 


In addition, several unfortunate inci- 
dents have occurred in which they have 
been at fault. All of their indignations 
poured out as the policewoman talked 
with all the seventh and eighth graders 
in the school. The outsiders did not like 
the school, and they reacted in the only 
way they knew how: They misbehaved in 
busses, they gambled and petted in the 
confectionery shop near the school, they 
skipped school. No claim is made that 
discussing their problems with a police- 
woman had any lasting effect on the 
total picture. However, the therapeutic 
value of talking out their grievances with 
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an outsider may at least have started 
their thinking in the right directions. 


Evaluation 


To measure the success of the program 
by any objective standards would be 
difficult if not impossible. Guidance is 
a@ personal matter and deals with emo- 
tions and social reactions. It does not 
lend itself readily to techniques of ob- 
jective evaluation. The project, however, 
has achieved one of the aims of com- 
munity organization for the control of 
delinquency. It has brought together in 
a common effort two of the community 
agencies most concerned with the be- 
havior of youth. Their joint endeavors 
lave paved the way for more extensive 
and intensive cooperation in integrating 
all community programs bearing upon 
the problem of delinquency prevention. 


Military Training 
Questionnaire 

“Are you in favor of universal military 
training for all male youth?” is the first 
question upon which leaders in second- 
ary education have been asked by the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals to give a “yes” or “no” 
answer in a questionnaire recently sent 
to these leaders. 

Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of 
the Association states that the question- 
naire was sent out “in order to obtain im- 
mediately their personal opinions on na- 
tional legislation as proposed in H. R. 
3947. 

“If this bill, or a similar, is enacted,” 
says Mr. Elicker, “it will have a signifi- 
cant effect on the normal life of youth 
and on the administration of education 
on the secondary-school and college 
levels.” 

Among other questions included in the 
questionnaire are the following: 


Are you in favor of some form of 
universal national service of one year 
(not necessarily military) for all youth, 
boys and girls? 

If you are in favor of some kind of uni- 
versal miltary training for all youth, 
at what age would you set the time for 
the beginning of such military training? 

Would you favor use of summers only 
(one or more in some kind of summer 
camp under military direction) for such 
training? 

Would you favor granting to the in- 
dividual the privilege of selecting a par- 
ticular year for training within a cer- 
tain age range? 

Do you advise that consideration of 
legislation regarding universal military 
training for youth be postponed until 
close of the war? 


VISUAL AIDS. 





New U.S.O.E. Training Films in Shipbuilding 


The Division of Visual Aids for War 
Training announces the release of 15 
new U.S. Office of Education visual units 
in shipbuilding, covering the installation 
of marine machinery, coppersmithing, 
and pipe fitting. These new visual train- 
ing aids suy»lement the 10 shipbuilding 
films already in use (EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, November 1, 1943) and precede 
15 others to be available within the next 
few months (EpUcATION FoR VICTORY, 
January 3, 1944). 

Each U. S. O. E. visual unit consists 
of a 16-mm. sound motion picture, a 
silent filmstrip, and an instructor’s man- 
ual. The motion picture shows the job 
step by step. The filmstrip reviews, 
clarifies, and supplements the motion 
picture. The instructor’s manual ties 
motion picture and filmstrip together 
into an integrated visual training unit. 

Titles, descriptions, and prices of the 
new films are given below. They may be 
purchased from the contractual distribu- 
tor of all U. S. O. E. visual aids, Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, or from more than 
200 visual education dealers throughout 
the country. Schools and other non- 
profit institutions receive a 10-percent 
discount. 


95. How to Check and 
Surface Foundations 

Shows_the main engine and a variety 
of ship’s auxiliary machines; the basic 
lines of a ship; how to check the loca- 
tion of machinery foundations to blue- 
print specifications; how to align and 
level foundations; and how to surface or 
smooth foundations. Running time: 19 
minutes. 





BOCES WIGUURG 6 anassnwsewscnsnuasne $25. 85 
Pp. cnns iced tnesunr anes apie 1.00 
2 ee 26. 85 


96. Aligning and Installing 
Auxiliary Machinery 

Shows how to lay out foundations for 
machinery installations; how to estab- 
lish centers of holes for drilling; how to 
drill bolt holes in foundations to blue- 
print specifications; how to align ma- 
chines accurately on foundations; and 
how auxiliary machine installations are 
checked. Running time: 17 minutes. 





Nn Ee $23. 98 
BE ee 1.00 
Wee Wieitdmecndscccntaxens 24.98 


97. Filing and Installing Chocks 


Shows how chocks are used in ma- 
chinery installation; how they are 
surfaced smoothly and accurately, and 
adjusted to given tolerances; how a ma- 
chine is leveled by using chocks; how 
measurements are made for preparing 
chocks; how Prussian blue and chalk are 
used for adjusting chocks; how feeler 
gages are used in chock installation; and 
how foundation and chocks are drilled 
for bolts. Running time: 15 minutes. 





De $22.7 
RE Winditienihnnnanndipnmeiaae 1.00 
a ae 23.73 


98. Laying Out, Drilling and Tapping 
langes on Sea Chest 

Shows the component parts of a sea 
chest; how sea chests function; how 
flanges are prepared for valve installa- 
tion; how locations of flanges are 
checked; how flanges are leveled to make 
metal-to-metal contact with valve bear- 
ing surfaces; how stud hole centers are 
laid out; and how stud holes are drilled 
and tapped. Running time: 19 minutes. 





SION: DICCUING 5 cccccccsndecsaeeuses $26. 47 
IIT aici cintsstincicitiisaniessiy ee dncacuibaicn ctsig taco 1.00 
CRIN WIE vcccttntisicccenudcasia 27. 47 


£9. Installing Valves and Strainer 

on Sea Chest 

Shows how studs are ordered for 
tapped flanges; how studs are driven; 
how driven studs are checked for ac- 
curacy of driving; how valves are in- 
stalled on sea chests; and how strainer 
is prepared for installation and in- 
Stalled on sea chest. Running time: 
13 minutes. 





DD ee ee $19. 21 
FN i ktddntiminesiatindamidanas 1.00 
VaR Wii iinncccntisaniennsin 20. 21 


100. Laying Gut and Installing Stern 
Tuhke, Tail Shaft, and Propeller 
Part I: Running a Temporary Line 

Shows how the propeller post is pre- 
pared for running a temporary line; how 
targets are installed at the fore-and-aft 
end of the line; how to adjust a line to 
the center of bulkhead openings; how to 
eliminate the sag when a line has been 
run; and how a temporary line is 
checked for proper position. Running 
time: 22 minutes. 





DGION: DICUENG cnccccntnsccnancscues $29. 43 
Pe iitindneninmeddnniinanennian 1.00 
Ee eae 80. 43 
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101. Laying Out and Installing Stern 
Tube, Tail Shaft, and Propeller 
Part II: Laying Off Bulkheads 

Shows how to measure on bulkheads 
from the temporary line; how to estab- 
lish the center of bulkhead openings 
after the line is taken out; the purpose 
of laying off the bulkheads; and when to 
run the permanent line. Running time: 

15 minutes. 


te $22.73 
Pe iithinidennnddnniecnondaee 





ae een eee ye 


102. Bending Copper Tubing to a Wire 
Template 

Shows how the tubing is annealed, 
cooled, and filled with rosin; how a wire 
template is made; how bends are marked 
on copper tubing; how bends are made 
and checked; and how to remove puck- 
ers which are too large or too closely 
spaced. Running time: 21 minutes. 





i eee $28. 33 
|” ERTS eee, Serre era 1.00 
WR WAG. cncccccnscscccsececs 29. 33 


103. Brazing Flanges with Spelier 


Shows how copper tubing is prepared 
for flanges; how flanges are fitted for 
brazing; how borax is applied before 
brazing flanges; how tube and flange are 
brazed over a forge; and how brazed 
flanges are prepared for installation on 





the hull. Running time: 19 minutes. 

eT $26. 47 

PE icninsitie nt ncioneesemmnninn 1.00 
RE icidcrnntecewncmaanen 27.47 


104. Brazing Flanges with Silver Solder 


Shows how tubing and silver brazing 
flanges are fitted; how flux is applied; 
how heat is applied to draw silver solder 
in and out; and how to clean flange after 





soldering. Running time: 13 minutes. 

DROMEGR: DICTING W. ...nnnwencnnosuse OW. Gl 

i Rcscllineenscnh acing Sadia 1.00 
Vieaal anit.........-- pce kietaaes 20. 21 


105. Measuring Pipe, Tubing, 
and Fittings 

Explains types and sizes of pipe and 
tubing, various weights, and types of fit- 
tings—screwed, bolted, and welded; 
shows need for accurate measurement; 
explains ID and OD; and shows how to 
measure for fittings, offsets, and bends. 
Running time: 15 minutes. 


| ee $22. 73 
Se cts intninecncciclanrsncierincnentteninialls 
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106. Cutting and Threading 


Pipe by Hand 
Shows types of fittings and their use; 
use of pipe vise; use of cutter and hack- 
saw; swedging and its removal by ream- 
ing; selection and use of dies; proper 





threading and pipe thread taper. Run- 

ning time: 12 minutes. 

Motion picture___--._-- cen etinenlip $18. 59 

increases ntnnrnincineaubeiaimmnimniats 1.00 
TS UE nncenitntmiateeenne 19. 59 


107. Cutting and Threading Pipe 
en a Power Machine 

Shows function and principal parts of 
power pipe threader; proper use and care 
of dies and cutting tools; proper lubri- 
cation; shows swedging effect and re- 
moval by reaming; and shows how to 
correct thread that is too large. Run- 
ning time: 17 minutes, 
ny sseuateclh $23. 98 
PR nt ceintinesectninetnenstade 





WE FER ninictioctccmiieccane 24.98 





108. Making a Cold Bend on a 
Hand-Powered Machine 


Shows why bends in pipe are neces- 
sary; gives maximum and minimum pipe 
size for cold bending by hand; shows use 
of hand bender; methods used in meas- 
uring for bends, using proper bend ratio 
and how to use table of factors; and how 
to use templates. Running time: 13 





minutes. 

RN PEO nccctecedcacssectneun $19. 21 

Pe isc cans enncdonnnecanennnoe 1.00 
FRE WE dcctnnenetsnmensegecs 20. 21 


109. Covering Hot and Cold Pipes 

Shows purpose of insulation; methods 
and tools used in applying various types 
of insulating materials; how to prepare 
paste and cut and paste canvas; types of 
stitches and how to use needle for sewing 
canvas; how to cover flanges; shows types 
of materials used to cover cold -pipes. 
Running time: 22 minutes. 


GET DOO accctmeakinbiwatindmae $29. 43 
Pi incdksentdmchniniennes 
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Statistics 





Study of Public High Schools by Size 


In connection with post-war planning 
for education on the secondary school 
level, there is considerable interest in 
the size of public high schools. The last 
normal year for which data are available 
is 1937-38. For planning purposes, how- 
ever, these data are probably still valid. 
They include all high schools of every 
type, regular, junior, junior-senior, 
senior, etc.; schools teaching from 1 to 
6 years of work, and schools enrolling 
two or three pupils in a one-teacher 
school to over 10,000 in a large city high 
school (table 1). 

There are a great many small high 
schools (table 2), but these enroll only a 
small portion of the total number of 
high-school pupils. The-66 percent of 
all high schools having less than 200 
pupils each, enroll only 20 percent of all 
high-school pupils; the 40 percent of 
high schools with less than 100 pupils 
each enroll only 7 percent of all high- 
school pupils. 

Among the large schools (table 3), the 
8 percent with 1,000 or more pupils each, 
enroll 44 percent of all high-school 
pupils, and the 24 percent of the schools 
with 300 or more pupils each enroll 72 
percent of all high-school pupils. 

Approximately 70 percent of all high- 
school pupils are attending schools in 





urban places, including a considerable 
number of children from rural territory 
who are transported into small cities. 
Therefore, the schools of 200 pupils or 
more, each that enroll 80 percent of all 
high-school pupils would probably reach 
almost all the urban pupils and perhaps 
20 percent or more of the rural pupils. 


Table 1.—Size of public high 














schools 
| Schools | Pupils 
Size (enrollment) pal apa pie: Takis 
Num- | Per- , , | Per 
her | cent Number naan’ 
- 
—_—_— | | 
Total ---| 25, 308 100.00; 7, 719, 600 100. 00 
Bees them 00. ..cosccces 467| 1,85 2, 900 O4 
ae ee 23. 300 
ENN Is icin cieaelasrigeetie ote cnc 2,643) 10. 44 97,800; 1.27 
PPE Paiwukbnessichukens 3,051) 12.06 189, 200' 2.45 
ye re 2,661) 10. 51 231. 500) 3. WU 
i annie 6.407 25.31 957, 800; 12. 41 
POP SRR vcbscaccmsanses 2. 561) 10.12 639, 000) 8. 28 
300 to 499.222.2222. 2.271) 8.97} 907,300] 11.75 
nae 1,940, 7.67) 1,298, 600) 16. $2 
Sl) 1,444 5.71) 2, 169, 500) 28. 10 
S50 OF MONS... sccecenn | 240 9 906, 700! 11.74 
Ungraded vocational... 34, 13 34,500). 45 
Enroliment not re- | | 
ported........-.....-.] 217} .86] 1261, 500] 8.39 
j | 
| 
1 Estimated, 
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In order to reach the other 75 to 80 
percent of the rural pupils it would be 
necessary to work with the 65 percent of 
the schools that enroll less than 200 
pupils each. Although the pupils in 
these schools constitute only 20 percent 
of all high-school pupils, they constitute 
a large portion of the rural pupils; and, 
therefore, any program that cannot be 
successfully carried on in a school with 
less than 200 enrollment will automati- 
cally shut out three-fourths of the rural 
pupils. 


Table 2.—Size of public high 


schools—cumulative figures, 
small to large 





| Schools Pupils 
Size (enrollment) a ee 
Num-; Per. | Num Der- 
| ber ceut | ber | cent 
ere, 25, 308 100.00 7, 719, 600 100. 00 
Less than 10..........-. 467, 1.85 2,900, .04 
Lees than 25... .cc«c«ss ], 839) 7.27 26, 200 . 34 
Less than 50............| 4,482) 17.71 124, 000 
Less than 75... 7, 533\ 29. 77 313, 200 
E608 (Ban 100. ..ccccccas 10, 194; 40. 28 544, 700 
Less than 200.......... 16,601) 65.59, 1, 502, 500 
Less than 300_.......-.-| 19,162) 75.71) 2,141, 500) 27 
Less than 500._.......- 21,433. 84.68) 3,048, 800) 36 
Less than 1,000__.....- 23, 373, 92.35 4,347,400) 56.32 
Less than 2,500 !....2.. 25, 068 99.05) 6,812,900 88. 26 
2,500 or more.......-..- ..| 25,308 100.00 7, 719, 600. 100. 00 





1 Includes ungraded vocational schools and schools for 
which the enrollments had to be estimated, since the 
average enrollment of these schools is between 1,000 and 
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Table 3.—Size of public high 
schools—cumulative figures, 
large to small 








| Schools | Pupils 
Size (enrollment) al ate) Bee Oe 
Num-| Per-| Num- | Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
| 
ee ae | 25, 308 100.00: 7, 719, 600 100. 00 
|— a 
2,500 or more_...- ---2-| 240 95 906, 700, 11. 74 
1,000 or more !.......... } 1,93 7.65, 3,372, 200; 43. 68 
500 or more....-...----- | 875] 15.32) 4, 670, 800) 60. 50 
300 or more.............] 6,146) 24. 29) 5, 578, 100} 72. 25 
ee | 8, 707| 34.41 6, 217, 100; 80. 53 
a | 72 7, 174, 900) 92. 94 
Te Ee cnicvuenmens 23) 7, 406, 400) 95. 94 
SOGR MOTO c « c ccccccvcces 29, 7, 505, 600) 98. 39 
SO DING. .. cnccntsonvda 73) 7, 603, 400) 99. 66 
ee . 15) 7,716, 700) 99. 96 
} 


BOF WD inccddnetcntune | 25, 308,100. 00! 7, 719, 600 100. 00 
| 





1 Includes ungraded vocational schools and schools for 
which the enrollment had to be estimated, since the 
average enrollment of these schools is between 1,000 and 
2,499. 
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Experimental Institute Considers 
Readjustment Problems 


Librarians from the States of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana considered prob- 
lems of readjustment at a recent experi- 
mental institute held in Chicago. Em- 
phasizing that the war was yet to be 
won, speakers from fields outside the 
library pointed out nevertheless that 
many difficult demobilization problems 
are already confronting the Nation. For 
instance, men are being demobilized 
from the armed forces at a rate approx- 
imating 100,000 a month; many impor- 
tant shifts in the industrial and labor 
Situation are already occurring. In- 
cluded among the speakers presenting 
these facts were representatives from 
the Selective Service, the War Manpower 
Commission, organized labor, industrial 
management, adult education, and uni- 
versity extension work. 

On the basis of the information set 
before them by the cutside specialists, 
the librarians at the institute identified 
these problems as having pertinence to 
librarianship: 

1. Timing of demobilization, which 
can be considered under three pe- 
riods: From the present to the close 
of the European phase of the con- 
flict; from the end of the European 
phase to the end of the Asiatic con- 
flict: after the end of the Asiatic 
conflict. 

2. Adjustments in industry which 
would require use of new machinery 
and materials, and the acquisition 
of new skills by the returning vet- 
erans and war workers. 

3. Opportunity and facilities for 
personal self-development by those 
who have been subjected to the 
stress of war and wartime condi- 
tions. 

4. Psychological problems involved 
in the handling of the mentally im- 
mature and those impaired by the 
impact of war, a task requiring 
sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing on the part of library 
staffs. 

5. Movements affecting the gen- 
eral public interest, such as better 
health, better understanding of ra- 
cial questions, future status of 
women in industry, etc. 

6. Services for youth. 

7. Necessity for satisfactory com- 
munity relations and activities. 


In view of the possible significance 
of the findings of this institute, which 


was sponsored by the State library as- 
sociations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and In- 
diana, the American Library Associa- 
tion plans to issue a statement of results 
and to carry at least several of the ad- 
dresses in its publications. 


Volunteers 


A volunteer project for high-school 
pupils at the public library of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., is reported in a recent Bul- 
letin to the Schools, issued by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

As part of a larger plan to provide out- 
of-school wartime activities for young 
people, who might otherwise feel “left 
out” of the war effort, about 30 volun- 
teers have been accepted for service in 
the public library on a regular schedule. 
Their work in the library includes such 
activities as clipping newspapers, switch- 
board service, sign making, shelf read- 
ing, filing, pasting labels and book pock- 
ets, and typing cards. The supervisors 
of these volunteers are reported as im- 
pressed with their attitude, intelligence, 
and application to the library phase of 
the local war effort. 


Importance of Library 
in History Teaching 


The importance of the public library 
in the teaching of history is noted in the 
recently published report of the Com- 
mittee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges, representing the American 
Historical Association, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and National 
Council for the Social Studies. The re- 
port, entitled ,American History in 
Schools and Colleges, asserts that “in- 
struction in the social studies cannot be 
successful without the constant use of 
the library” and the Committee “urges 
social-studies teachers to demand ade- 
quate libraries.” 

The Committee in its report points to 
the public library as “an active agency 
for the teaching of history,” through its 
special reading rooms, shelves of books, 
bulletin boards, booklists, and book- 
marks related to history or historical 
topics. The report notes further the 
stimulus of library exhibits and histori- 
cal films upon the reading of history. 
Direct cooperation between the teacher 
of history and the public librarian often 
results in providing library materials 
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conveniently arranged for history stu- 
dents. Finally, the Committee observes 
that the contacts of the library with both 
school and out-of-school agencies place 
it “in a strategic position to integrate all 
efforts which tend to promote interest 
in history.” 


Business Information 


The Business Information Bureau of 
Cleveland Public Library, has published 
recently in its bulletin, Business Infor- 
mation Services, the second in a series of 
selected reference lists on post-war plan- 
ning for industry, entitled “Commercial 
Research for Post-war Planning.” An- 
notated references are included on such 
topics as commercial research, applied 
market research and its statistical 
sources, changing population and mar- 
kets, new products, and post-war plan- 
ning prescriptions. 

The first reference list in the series 
dealt with post-war planning for indus- 
try in general, with emphasis on “The 
Committee for Economic Development,” 
and appeared last summer in the July 
issue of Business Information Sources. 
Future issues are planned covering spe- 
cific industries, monetary policies, the 
development of new products, and other 
post-war economic problems, 


Invited to Participate 


The Office of Price Administration has 
planned a “ceiling-price lists program,” 
in which libraries, schools, and other 
local institutions have been invited to 
participate. For further information on 
this community education program, 
librarians and teachers are directed by 
the O. P. A. to its regional information 
executives from whom addresses of dis- 
trict executive, may be obtained. 





Regional office 


Region States included | 3 pat 





I Conn., Maine, Mass., | 55 Tremont St., Bos- 


N. H., R. L., Vt. | ton, Mass. 

Ii Del., Md., N. J., N. | Empire State Bldg., 
Y., Pa., D. C. New York, N. Y. 

Ill Ind., Ky., Mich., 225 Union Commerce 
Ohio, W. Va. Bidg., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

IV Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., | 1033 Candler Bldg., 
N. C., Tenn., Va. Atlanta, Ga. 

v Ark., Kans., La., Mo., | Fidelity Bldg., Dal- 


VI Ill., Iowa, Minn., | 226 West Jackson 


Okla., Tex. | las, Tex. 
| 

Nebr., N. Dak., 8. | Bilvd., Chicago, Ml. 
| 
| 


Dak., Wis. 

Vil Colo., Idaho, Mont., | 426 Kittredge Bldg., 
N. Mex., Utah, | Denver, Colo. 
Wyo. 


VIII | Ariz., Calif., Nev., | 1355 Market St., San 
Oreg., Wash. Francisco, Calif. 











Russia Book Week 


In an article entitled, “Destroying the 
Legacies of Suspicion,” appearing in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin (March 1944), Joseph E. 
Davies, former United States Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, introduces Rus- 
sia Book Week, scheduled for observance 
May 1 to 6. Sponsored by the Office of 
War Information and the American 
Library Association, plans for Russia 
Book Week will be discussed in the April 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. Says 
former Ambassador Davies, “Through 
the efforts and labors of librarians in 
projecting this information program, in 
my opinion librarians are contributing 
definitely to the cause for which our 
soldiers are fighting.” 


Role of One Library 


The annual report of the librarian of 
Rhode Island State College for the aca- 
demic year 1942-43, notes various items 
related to the war situation. Student 
book circulation has dropped, although 
not in proportion to the enrollment, 
and faculty loans have increased in a 
measure to offset student losses. 

The role of this library in the war ef- 
fort has been evident in (a) its contribu- 
tion of duplicates to the Victory Book 
Campaign, (b) preparation by the li- 
brarian of a bibliography for use in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
basic curriculum in history and English, 
(c) participation by the librarian in 
teaching a war books course in the Eng- 
lish department, (d) distribution of 
O. C. D. films through the library, and 
(e) cooperation with the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
with the State War Information Com- 
mittee, and with the Naval Aviation Base 
Library at Quonsit Point. 


Collection on Economics in 
Northwest 


A recent issue of Special Libraries de- 
scribes the Bureau of Research Library 
at the University of Washington. This 
library is primarily a collection of docu- 
ments and pamphlets on business and 
economics in the Pacific Northwest. 

The bureau is participating with the 
State planning council in its post-war 
preparations and the library contains 
published planning materials and ref- 
erences. The bureau answers requests 
for assistance from business and Gov- 
ernment organizations. Its publication, 
Northwest Industry, covers a general 
economic field and includes a bibliog- 
raphy of references to the Northwest and 
British Columbia. 





Organizing to Help 
the Handicapped 


Theme of New Book 


Both lay and professional groups in- 
terested in handicapped children and 
adults will find stimulating a book just 
released from the press through the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children. It 
is called Organizing to Help the Handi- 
capped, and its author is T. Arthur 
Turner, a member of the staff of the Na- 
tional Society. While the major theme 
of the book is work for the crippled, it 
makes reference, too, to programs on be- 
half of other physically handicapped 
groups. As the author points out, “work 
for the physically handicapped is not so 
much a field as it is a vertical segment of 
many fields piled one on the other.” It 
involves medicine and public health; 
hospital administration and educational 
administration; physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, and recreation; in- 
structional methods and guidance; voca- 
tional training and placement. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Turner’s book is to give to the 
personnel of voluntary agencies serving 
the interests of crippled children and 
adults*an outline of the public programs 
now operating in these respective fields 
and to show the place of volunteer or- 
ganizations in the total picture. 

The types of services which volunteer 
agencies can perform are pointed out, 
such as helping to get necessary legisla- 
tion, instituting programs of parent edu- 
cation, providing transportation to and 
from clinics and schools, furnishing 
maintenance, clothes, books, and needed 
equipment, conducting summer camps, 
and carrying on demonstration projects 
designed to stimulate the community to 
take public action. Detailed description 
is given of several types of special proj- 
ects which are appropriate: (1) Summer 
camps, (2) programs for the home- 
bound, (3) employment of the handi- 
capped, (4) community health and the 
prevention of handicaps. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
concern the structure and administra- 
tion of voluntary associations for the 
handicapped, the methods of gaining the 
necessary publicity, and ways of promot- 
ing legislation in which the organization 
is interested. The author warns against 
the use of unreliable sales talk or unsup- 
ported emotionalism in working for a 
given purpose. Nothing can take the 
place of objective attitudes, responsible 
action, and understanding of the larger 
program as a part of which a given 
project is planned, 
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Government Activities 


The Effect of the War Upon 
Colleges and Universities 


In line with his duty as Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, “to in- 
sure the efficient utilization of the Na- 
tion’s educational facilities and per- 
sonnel for the effective prosecution of 
the war,” Paul V. McNutt, in October 
1943, sent a letter to the presidents of the 
1,731 institutions of higher education 
listed in the Educational Directory of the 
U. S. Office of Education, asking for a 
statement concerning conditions in the 
institutions. The letter asked for a re- 
port on the efficiency with which the in- 
stitutions were being utilized, the dif- 
ficulties they were encountering, and for 
suggestions as to how they might be used 
more effectively in furtherance of the 
war effort. No particular pattern of re- 
port was requested, only “ihe fairest pos- 
sible evaluation of the facing 
the institution. 

In answer to this request, 853 replies 
were received. Of this number, 326 re- 
ported programs for the armed forces; 
the remainder, 527, reported only civilian 
training programs. Contents of the 
statements reccived from the institutions 
form the basis of a report issued recently 
by the War Manpower Commission. 
Some main facts of the Commission’s re- 
port are brought out in the following 
paragraphs under headings which follow 
the order used in the report. 





tuation” 
Situation 


Report on the Training Programs 
of the Armed Forces 


The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram includes a large basic unit and ad- 
vanced phases in engineering, medicine, 
dentistry, premedicine, predentistry, 
area and language, personnel psychology, 
and veterinary medicine. In addition, 
the Army operates many small training 
units designed to train highly specialized 
personnel in certain fields, and a few 
programs for members of the Women’s 
Army Corps. he Navy has a basic 
course, and units of engineering, medi- 
cine, dentistry, preprofessional groups, 
machinists’ mates, electrician mates, 
naval flight preparatory, naval indoc- 
trination, Reserve midshipmen, and 
WAVES. It also has many small groups 


of highly specialized personnel. Its larg- 
est training program is its basic course, 
V-12. The Army Air Forces has many 
units of its cadet program in the col- 
leges and universities, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, in connection 
with the Army Air Corps and the Navy, 
operates many units of its War Training 
Service Program. The reports received 
and used as a basis for the War Man- 
power Commission’s survey include re- 
ports from institutions that have had 
experience with all of these programs. 


Evaluation of the program and its 
effect upon the institution 

On this topic, the report has to say: 

“The institutions to which military and 
naval programs have been assigned re- 
port, almost without exception, complete 
satisfaction with the general nature of 
the program and the use that is being 
made of the institutions. Many are ex- 
tremely grateful for the assignments 
they have received, and some say, very 
frankly, that without them, the insti- 
tution likely would have been forced to 
close. * * 

“With one exception, all the replies 
spoke of the splendid cooperation and 
understanding of educational problems 
displayed by Washington representatives 
of these organizations in the differen 
service commands and naval districts and 
on the campuses. The replies leave no 
doubt of the excellent relationships that 
exist between the institutions and those 
in charge of the training programs for 
the armed forces. Many presidents men- 
tion minor difficulties and misunder- 
standings that have arisen, but they also 
mention the ease with which these prob- 
lems have been solved. There are many 
indications that the colleges and the 
armed forces have been working with 
unity of purpose and with clear under- 
standing of the problems of each.” 


Criticisms of the program 


“Most of the replies offer suggestions 
for the improvement of the program as 
it operates within particular institutions. 
Many of the replies discuss difficulties 
that have been encountered. As indi- 
cated above, most of these have now been 
solved. Some have not. The following 
brief summary of criticism and com- 
ments covers most of the difficulties that 
have been encountered.” 


Financial arrangements, con- 
tracts, and payment of invoices 


“Most of the replies from institutions 
having contracts stated that the con- 
tracts were fair, that they would permit 
the institutions to break even, and that 
representatives of the Army and Navy 
have been reasonable and understanding 
in their negotiations. 

“There is, however, among the replies 
a considerable amount of apprehension 
and dissatisfaction with certain features 
of the contractual arrangements.” For- 
ty-six out of a total of 326 institutions 
reporting on the topic, mentioned prob- 
lems and difficulties of this kind. Quo- 
tations from 26 of the replies were used 
to illustrate the nature of the com- 
plaints. 
the 


Administration of educa- 


tional program and the curric- 
ulum. 
Eighty-five replies offered criticisms 


and suggestions for improving the cur- 
riculum and the general administration 
of the educational program. The trend 
of these criticisms and suggestions was 
as follows: . 

A. Curriculumi should be revised. 
General feeling that curricula of most 
programs too heavy, too hurried, at- 
tempt to cover too much ground in 
a short time. 

B. Noi enough time allowed for stu- 
dents’ study and preparation of as- 
signments. It is frequently reported 
that the time devoted to military 
training and physical education re- 
duces seriously the time available for 
academic work and study and, in ad- 
dition, consumes the energy of the 
student. making him too fatigued to 
study cfiiciently in the short time that 
he has. 

C. Frcquent and sudden changes in 
the requirements interfere with the 
effective administration of the educa- 
tional program. 

D. Quotas of trainees vary, thus 
making impossible efficient utilization 
of the full teaching staff. 

E. Changes in officer personnel in 
charge of the unit are made too fre- 
quently. 

F. There is lack of coordination be- 
tween headquarters, service com- 
mands, naval districts, and those in 
charge of the units of representatives 
sent to inspect the units. 

G. There is difficulty-in determining 
just what the armed forces want and 
expect. 
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The selection and handling of 
trainees 

“In general, the institutions . .. think 
highly of the quality of the trainees sent 
them. . Many say that the majority 
of men are of superior ability, but that 
from i to 20 percent have not been well 
selected. The common criticism is that 
the General Army Classification Test 
Score does not select men on the basis of 
their academic background and that, as 
a result, many men lacking adequate 
preparation in mathematics and science 
are sent to be trained in a program that 
is very highly loaded with these subject 
Many replies mention the weak, previous 
training and poor academic record of V-1 
and V-7 men transferred to the V-12 pro- 
grams of other instit Many also 
state that men are sent to them for train- 
ing who have no desire for the training 
and prefer to be in a more active form of 
service. There is frequent mention of 
the overlapping of work done by men who 
have already had, previously, 1 or 2 years 


of college work. 


utions. 





“A serious problem, especially evident 
from training 
Army Air Corps, concerns the irregular 
withdrawal of trainees from the pro- 
gram. 

“The are complimen- 
tary to the behavior of the trainees... . 
Many of the replies express the attitude 
that faculty, students, and administra- 
tive officers of the institution are glad 
to have the military or naval men on the 
campus and that relations with them are 
excellent.” A few mention need 
more discipline outside of classes, that 
trainees disregard the rights of civilians, 
and misuse college property. “There is 
almost no indication of serious disturb- 
ance or of bad feeling between civilian 
and military students.” However, “43 
replies referred specifically to need for 
improvement in the seleciion of train- 
ees.” While these, the report indicates, 
were scattered over the different kinds 
of programs, they referred in most in- 
stances to the basic A. S. T. and Basic 
V-12 programs. 


in replies units for the 


replies highly 


for 





Calendar 


A few institutions found difficulty in 
adapting their programs to the calendar 
of the training programs of the armed 
forces. Two reported problems arising 
from different calendars for Army and 
Navy programs on the same campus. 
Uncertainty of the future of the 
program 


Several of the replies expressed con- 
cern over the future of the programs. 


Two quotations from the replies indicate 
the nature cf the concern felt: (1) 
“While we have no reason to be appre- 
hensive about it, we would be greatly 
disturbed if sudden changes were to be 
made in the programs for which we are 
responsible. It takes time to make re- 
adjustments for a different program.” 
(2) “One concern, however, which is 
often in our. minds is this * * * 
What should the college look forward to? 
What can it expect?” 

Quoting from the report on this sub- 
ject: 


“As one reads the hundreds of replies 


that have been received, he becomes 
aware of the many, and sometimes 
drastic, adjustments that have been 


made in different institutions to provide 
for the training programs of the armed 
Many institutions, at their own 
expense, in their 
facilities in order that the training pro- 
grams of the armed forces could be ac- 
Many have also greatly 
restricted civilian training facilities in 
sare of the needs of mili- 
tary and naval personnel. A few state 
that the resources and facilities of the 
entire institution are now being utilized 
by these programs. One gets the very 
general impression that the institutions 
are apprehensive and fearful that pro- 
grams may be closed out on short notice, 
leaving the institution in a precariou 
position.” 


forces. 


have made changes 


commodated. 


order to take 


Loss of staff 


“The most serious and the most fre- 
quently mentionec cifficulty encountered 
by institutions is thai of losses of their 
staff to the armed forces, and to othei 
employment. Many speak, rather bit- 
terly and vehemently, about the failure 
of the Selective Service System to recog- 
nize their needs. In all, 129 of the replie 

refer to this difficulty.” 

“The increasing number of complaini 
concerning the losses of teaching per- 
sonnel in shortage fields indicates that 
there is likely soon to be a serious dis- 
turbance of the training programs of 
the armed forces unless measures are 
taken more adequately to protect th 
staff engaged in these programs. The 
loss of staff by many institutions is no 
minor matter. The president of one 
large institution states that the loss of 
manpower in his university has amount- 
ed to 550 members of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff, of whom 401 are in 
uniform and 149 in governmental and 
other war agencies.” 









Reports on Civilian Training 


In this section of the report is in- 
cluded information received from all in- 
stitutions on their civilian programs a 
well as information received from insti- 
tutions that had only civilian enroll- 
ments. 


Attitude of nonapproved or non- 
participating institutions 


A few of the nonparticipating institu- 
tions did not feel any discrimination in 
being one of the many colleges which ha 
no Army or Navy program 
They were exceptions, however, the r¢ 
port says. 

One hundred four of the institution 
that replied stated that they did not 
want, or at least did not expect, an as- 
signment of Army or Navy trainees, be- 
cause of conditions within the institution 
or because the general character of th 
institution was such that it could no 
provide the necessary facilities. Many 
of these institutions were small, sony 
were devoted to training for the minis- 
try, some were women’s colleges, and 
some teachers colleges. 

Ninety-four replies stated that unfair 
and unjust discrimination was used 
against them and others of their kind in 
selecting institutions for training Army 
and Navy personnel. This charge was 
most frequently mentioned by junior col- 
leges, smaller liberal arts colleges, and 
by Negro institutions of all kinds. 


training 


Conditions Within the 
institutions 


The enrollment in almost every col- 
lege for women was reported as equal to 
or in excess of the normal capacity of the 
institution. Schools of theology also re- 
ported full enrollments. However, al- 
most every men’s college and coeduca- 
tional institution reported a very great 
reduction for the academic year 1943-44 
as compared to 1942-43. As revealiz 
the situation indicated by the replie 
enroliment figures for the 2 years are 
given for a considerable number of in- 
stitutions, classified according to type— 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, and sional and 
echnical schools. 

The large universities, the report says, 
are not especially concerned about their 
enrollments, because in some cases en- 
rollments are larger than normal, due to 
the military contingent. In some cases 
extreme congestion, resulting in prob- 
lems involving housing, classrooms, and 
Staff, was reported. On the other hand, 
11 junior colleges, 1 teachers college, and 


profe 
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3 other colleges reported having closed 
for the duration of the war. One hun- 
dred forty-four institutions reported se- 
rious financial problems. Twenty-five 
said unless conditions improved they 
would be forced to close. 

“Many of the replies stated that poli- 
cies with regard to student deferment 
in critical fields and to the administra- 
tion of these policies have not provided 
adequately for the professional and tech- 
nical manpower needs of the country.” 
As illustrating this sentiment, the report 
quotes the following statement by the 
president of a large university: “It seems 
to me that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion may be held responsible for a dan- 
gerous elimination of the deferred status 
of those in training for necessary occu- 
pations, as may result from the elimina- 
tion of a deferred status for all those un- 
der 22 years of age as recently proposed. 
In addition, after the war the Nation 
may consider the War Manpower Com- 
mission should have permitted some 
qualified trainees to take more and 
broader courses in government, eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, and 
the humanities for skills that will be re- 
quired in maintaining our vitality as a 
nation.” 


Special Wartime Training and 
Other Services of the Institutions 
in Support of the War Effort 


Under this heading the report lists (1) 
specia: courses offered in support of the 
war effort, (2) participation in govern- 
ment sponsored programs, and (3) serv- 
ices performed in the interests of the 
armed services, the community, the 
State, or the Nation. In this list, which 
is voluminous, the training of scientists, 
technicians, teachers, doctors, etc., 
“which, of course, the institutions con- 
sider their most important contribution 
to the war program,” are not included. 

There is evidence, the report states, 
that the institutions have been informed 
as to the kinds of training most needed 
in support of the war effort, and that 
they have made adjustments in their 
schedules and courses in order to supply 
this training to as Many persons as pos- 
sible in the shortest possible time. 
“There is no clear indication, however, 
that they have been very successful in 
steering students in large numbers into 
these fields. With the exception of 
nursing, the number of women who have 
gone into specialized fields of study in 
engineering, chemistry, physics, bac- 
teriology, geology, medical technology, 
medicine, dentistry, physical therapy, oc- 








cupational therapy, and other critical 
Subjects appears to be disappointingly 
small. For the most part, war-related 
studies and activities have been consid- 
ered as minors or as related activities to 
the more or less traditional patterns of 
the educational program. 

“Some institutions appear to have 
worked out excellent programs through 
which they have been able to serve war 
industries and the essential civilian ac- 
tivities of their communities or regions. 
Others appear to have waited, expecting 
that some Government-sponsored train- 
ing program would come their way. 
When such a program came, the prob- 
lems of the institution were solved; if it 
did not come, the institution found its 
problems mounting in gravity, the num- 
ber of its students rapidly decreasing, 
and its services to community, State, and 
Nation vanishing. For this state of af- 
fairs, the colleges must not be blamed 
completely. After January 1, 1942, when 
colleges and universities were first asked 
seriously to gear their programs for war, 
more than a year, and in many instances 
as much as 20 months, elapsed before the 
institutions knew how they were to be 
incorporated into Government training 
programs, or whether or not they were 
ta.be used at all. It was not easy, there- 
fore, to make plans for the future during 
a time when there was no definite in- 
formation concerning the use that the 
Government desired to make of their 
facilities.” 


Training in the Post-War 
Period 


The report speaks of replies indicating 
a hopeful looking-forward to the post- 
war period as one of recuperation and 
for making up the higher educational 
deficit in society resulting from the inter- 
ruption of the education of hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women. 
While many institutions have committees 
at work planning changes to meet post- 
war conditions, a great many others show 
“an apparent desire and _ intention 
* * * to return as soon as possible 
to their pre-war status. * * * 

“The replies indicate an almost uni- 
versal opinion that Government-spon- 
sored post-war training should not be 
administered on a contractual basis as 
are the wartime training programs of 
the armed forces. The general opinion 
is that students should be allowed to 
select the field of study in which they 
desire to specialize and the institution in 
which they desire to study.” 








Conclusions 


The following general conclusions 
were reached in the War Manpower 
Commissien’s report: 

1. The training programs of the armed 
forces are regarded as highly satisfac- 
tory from an educational point of view. 

2. The administration of these pro- 
grams and the contracts under which 
they are administered are, generally 
speaking, satisfactory to the institutions 
in which the programs are operated. 

3. Most institutions expected to be as- 
signed a program and waited hopefully 
for such an assignment. 

4. Most institutions that received no 
assignment, or were not approved, be- 
lieve that there has been unfair discrim- 
ination. 

5. The financial condition of the insti- 
tutions at present is not such as to im- 
peril their continued existence and, in 
general, no serious financial problems 
have yet arisen except for a relatively 
small number of institutions. The jun- 
ior colleges and teachers colleges are, in 
general, suffering most under present 
conditions. 

6. If the war continues for another 
year, or longer, the financial status of 
many institutions will become critical. 
The withdrawal of armed forces’ train- 
ing programs from many of the smaller 
institutions in which they are now op- 
erating would cause serious financial 
problems in these institutions. 

7. The most serious problem facing the 
institutions at present is the loss of staff 
through the operation of Selective Serv- 
ice and to more lucrative forms of em- 
ployment. 

8. Educational institutions of all kinds 
have recognized the wartime needs of the 
Nation and the responsibilities of higher 
education in helping to meet these needs. 
Every institution has made adjustments 
in order that its students would be pre- 
pared to the fullest possible extent to 
serve the national interests. 


Japanese American Student 
Relocation 


Lester K. Ade, Director of Education, 
War Relocation Authority, has received 
from C. V. Hibbard, Director of the Jap- 
anese American Student Relocation 
Council, a report of the current status of 
student relocation from which the fol- 
lowing is taken. 

“There are at present some 2,500 stu- 
dents of Japanese ancestry enrolled in 
442 colleges in 44 different States. Of 
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these, more than 2,000 came out of the 
relocation projects. The Council’s orig- 
inal purpose of relocating the students 
whose College education was interrupted 
by the evacuation has thus been fairly 
well achieved. Our concern now is for 
the high-school graduates on the project 
who wish to continue their education on 
the college level. It is for them that the 
Council voted at its January meeting to 
continue the work of student relocation 
throughout 1944. 

“Although the draft now confronts the 
nisei men, we look forward to helping 
600 or 700 students to relocate during 
1944. There are many favorable sides 
to the picture. Because of the generosity 
of the churches, colleges, and other or- 
ganizations supporting the Council, there 
are adequate funds for financial help to 
students. * * * Arrangements have 
been worked out with the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s office for the individual 
clearance of Japanese Americans to at- 
tend the large universities engaged in 
work important to the war effort. A 
number of such clearances have come 


through. The campuses on which Japa- 
nese Americans are enrolled report warm 
acceptance. * * * The students have 
won many honors, both elective and 
scholastic. There are more than 200 
nisei girls enrolled as student nurses in 
hospitals throughout the country, most 
of them in the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps. The colleges and hospitgls, by 
and large, are eager to welcome Japa- 
nese Americans. There are wide op- 
portunities for the 1944 high-school 
graduate.” 

The Japanese American Student Re- 
location Council was organized at the 
request of the War Relocation Author- 
ity, with the approval of the War De- 
partment. Its purpose is to assist in the 
relocation of students who have been 
evacuated from West Coast war zones 
and who wish to continue their studies 
on the college or university level. The 
membership of the Council numbers 45 
and includes university and college pres- 
idents and deans, and representatives of 
church and welfare organizations, and 
educational associations, 


Institutional and Association Activities 


Teacher Shortage 


A report by E. W. Goetch, director of 
the placement bureau, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, on the tenth annual survey 
of teacher placement made by the Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association, gives data for 1943 from 
201 institutions, 122 of them colleges and 
universities and 79 State teachers col- 
leges. The report indicates that there 
was a marked falling off in 1943 from 
the fizures of the two previous years in 
teacher placements in the following 
teaching levels and teaching areas: Nurs- 
ery school, elementary grades, agricul- 
ture, industrial education, and physical 
education. Commenting on these short- 
ages, the report says: 

“The following teaching levels and 
teaching areas show a marked falling off 
in the teacher placements made in 1943 
as over 1941 and 1942: Nursery school, 
elementary grades, agriculture, indus- 
trial education, and physical education. 
Many of the 1943 graduates from the 
nursery school education courses did not 
accept positions in our public schools but 
took Government jobs as nursery school 
or kindergarten teachers in connection 
with defense plant centers. A larger 
number of university and teachers-col- 
lege graduates who were qualified to 
teach in the elementary grades did not 


accept teaching positions in 1943 than 
the number not accepting teaching posi- 
tions at this level in 1941 and 1942.. 

“Marriage and more remunerative of- 
ferings in other fields are responsibie for 
the Nation’s reduction of well qualified 
elementary teachers. A larger percent- 
age of the 1943 graduates who were quali- 
fied to teach modern languages accepted 
teaching positions than in 1941. How- 
ever, in view of the demand for teachers 
of modern languages, from 20 to 40 per- 
cent of the 1843 graduates with majors 
in a foreign language entered other types 
of work than teaching. Practically 30 
percent of the 1943 graduates with a ma- 
jor in Latin entered other types of work 
than teaching. . 

“Reports from teacher-training insti- 
tutions reveal a general shortage of Latin 
teachers. A larger percentage of the 
1943 graduates with majors in either 
mathematics or science accepted teach- 
ing positions than did the 1942 graduates. 
However, the critical shortage of teach- 
ers for these areas continues to grow. A 
Nation-wide recruiting program for 
teachers of mathematics and science will 
need to be inaugurated by every teacher- 
training institution if present as well as 
immediate future needs for teachers in 
these two areas are to be met. The de- 
mand and supply of teachers of physical 
education has improved but slightly in 











1943 over that of 1942. Here again the 
teacher-training institutions are report- 
ing critical shortages in teachers of 
physical education for both men and 
women. 

“The outlook for the 1944-45 school 
year is not very encouraging for filling 
physical education vacancies. Perhaps 
the most critical shortage of teachers ex- 
ists in the one-room rural school area. 
In view of the reporting institutions that 
a very high percentage of those prepared 
for teaching in the one-room rural 
schools in 1943 actually accepted teach- 
ing positions for the 1943-44 school year, 
an intense recruiting program will be 
needed in many of our States if these ex- 
clusively rural school needs are to be 
supplied with well qualified teachers.” 

“Teaching combinations in subject- 
matter fields played an important role in 
teacher selection for the 1943-44 school 
year. However, many schools experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining teachers re- 
gardless of teaching combinations. The 
following were and still are some of the 
subject combinations most in demand: 
mathematics-science, music-English, so- 
cial science-English, physical education- 
industrial arts, physical education- 
mathematics or science, Latin-English, 
commercial education-mathematics, so- 
cial science-commercial education, home 
economics-science, home economics- 
commercial education, French-Spanish, 
French-German, German-Spanish, and 
art-music.” 


University-in-Exile 


Adopted 


The Catholic University of Lublia 
(Katolicki Uniwersytet Lubelski), be- 
came a Polish university-in-exile in the 
United States when it was adopted some 
time ago for the duration of the war 
by Fordham University. By the adop- 
tion, the seat of the University of Lublin 
will be at Fordham University, New York 
City, where, according to a recent official 
announcement, a special hall has been 
set aside for its use. 

The Catholic University of Lublin, 
founded in December 1918, was the only 
university maintained and controlled by 
the Catholic Episcopacy of Poland. It 
was organized into 4 faculties (colleges) : 
Theology; Canon law with 3 options— 
law and social science, law and history, 
and law and moral philosophy; Law and 
economic sciences; and Humanities with 
6 options—philosophy, philology, history, 
Polish philology, Romance philology, and 
Germanic philology. 
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In Puerto Rico 


Among the contributions made toward 
the improvement of educational con- 
ditions for rural children in the United 
States in recent years, the Second Unit 
Schoois in Puerto Rico are outstanding. 
A study concerned with the develop- 
ment of these schools has just been com- 
pleted as a doctor’s dissertation in 
Indiana University by Antonio Rodriguez, 
Jr., of the University of Puerto Rico. 

The population of Puerto Rico, as is 
well known, is largely rural and the 
economy of the Island an agricultural 
one. For many years owing to the 
exigencies of raising sugar—the chief 
product, food stuffs have been imported 
extensively. The scarcity and prohibi- 
tive cost to the low income groups has 
had much to do with the prevalence of 
undernourishment among a large part of 
the population. The second unit schools 
were established to provide an educa- 
tional program adapted to the needs of 
the Puerto Rican rural communities and 
to serve as an instrument for the im- 
provement of the economic life and cul- 
tural enrichment of the people. 

Some facts emphasized by Professor 
Rodriguez in his dissertation, “The Sec- 
ond Unit and the Rural School Problem 
of Puerto Rico,” follow: 

The second unit schools originated in 
the year 1928, and were designed to ad- 
mit pupils who have passed through the 
first unit schools (namely, one-room 
rural schools accommodating pupils from 
grades 1-3). a 

A second unit is both a community 
school and a consolidated rural school 
of vocational character whose function 
is to improve the life and living con- 
ditions among the rural people. It 
offers to pupils in grades 4-9, to part- 
time students, and to adults, in addition 
to the academic subjects, vocational 
training in agriculture and various 
trades which enables them to increase 
their earnings and live more com- 
fortabiy. 


Six Schools a Year 


This ambitious program was begun 
experimentally in five schools in 1928. 
In spite of financial limitations, imposed 
by the total economic situation in Puerto 
Rico, the} have been increasing at the 
rate of six schools a year. In 1942 there 
were 95 schools, with an enrollment of 
15,782 pupils. 

The second units are insular schools 
and function in the Island’s highly cen- 








The Second Unit Schools 


tralized school system. Of every $10 
spent in the second unit schools, $9 come 
from insular funds and $1 from munic- 
ipal funds. The vocational education 
program established in every second unit 
school is, of course, financed in part by 
the Federal Government, as in the 48 
States. The annual expenditure per 
pupil for the total program in 1941 was 
$36.50. Teachers are appointed directly 
from the Insular Department of Educa- 
tion. Male representation is stronger in 
these than in other schools. The salaries 
are on a parity with those of the urban 
teachers, but no periodic increases are 
cffered in either case. 

While the second unit schools have 
been influential in improving the quality 
of rural education, only one-third of the 
pupils in grades 4-9 in the rural schools 
in 1942 were found in these schools since 
there are not yet enough schools to ac- 
commodate the children who should 
have access to them. 


Daily Attendance 91 Percent 


Since 1932 theré has been a gratifying 
expansion in the enrollment in rural 
schools above the primary grades. In 
1941, the average daily attendance of 
pupils enrolled was 91 percent. In com- 
mon with all Puerto Rican schools, the 
second unit schools struggle with the 
problem of over-age according to grade 
enrollment. In the above year only 3 
percent of the pupils were under age, 42 
percent were of normal age, and 55 per- 
cent were over age. Of every 8 pupils, 7 
were promoted and 1 failed. 

No specialized training is required of 
the second unit personnel. The train- 
ing for elementary and secondary teach- 
ing positions in the Island is accepted 
as preparation for teaching in this type 
of school. Three-fourths of the teach- 
ing personnel are either college or nor- 
mal school graduates. 

The second units have made a signifi- 
cant start in their short period of life. 
They have done much good, but much 
remains to be done in providing ade- 
quate facilities, developing the curricula, 
converting them into useful community 
centers, and absorbing all the tradi- 
tional consolidated rural schools. School- 
men realize the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities that lie ahead of these 
schools and are keenly aware that their 
field of service may reach beneficially 
beyond rural boundaries. 


Hawaii Reports 
Success in Model 
Aircraft Project 


In making the final report to the U. S. 
Office of Education, on the Model Air- 
craft Project for the schools of Hawaii, 
Ernest L. Hood, Territorial Director of 
the Model Aircraft Project, says: 

“From March 1942 to December 31, 
1943, Hawaii has turned over to the 
United States Navy 5,960 first class air- 
plane models. In addition to the 5,960 
approved models, approximately 4,000 
rejected models were released to various 
branches of the Army. 

“In addition to the plans for 80 differ- 
ent planes received from the U. S. Office, 
Hawaii has cooperated with the U. S. 
Navy at Pearl Harbor in preparing new 
plans of 20 models specially needed in 
this area 

“Because of Hawaii’s location in the 

ac:fic war theatre, it is imperative that 
this project continue until the needs of 
the Pacific fleet are met. Hawaii public 
schools will continue the project on full 
scale until August 1944 and if neces- 
sary thrcugh the following school year. 

“The Supervisors in Hawaii’s public 
schools feel that the Medel Aircraft Proj- 
ect has not only been a great contribu- 
tion to the war effort, but also ranks high 
in educational value. There is little 
doubt that the accuracy required in 
model plane construction has improved 
the quality of work in our shops.” 

Some statistical information from the 
Hawaii report is as follows: 


Mode! planes in quota____.-__------.- 3, 200 
Model planes approved by inspection 

COMTI Tivo cnt cn cncmeniiminnsine 5, 960 
Model planes shipped to Pearl Harbor, 

Reaven: BW) CiGGiccccciascnnewes 5, 960 
Local schools participating......----- 25 
Schools that have completed their 

QUE icsnctiencititaninnimninbaam 25 
Instructors supervising work....--.--. 35 
Wowthe ParticiParting. . ccccscussicseas 5, 140 


During the early months of the project, 
several focal organizations such as the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, American 
Legion and Rotary Clubs on the various 
Islands, cooperated with the Department 
of Public Instruction in sponsoring the 
program. In the summer of 1943, five 
intermediate school shops throughout 
the city of Honolulu conducted special 
classes in model plane construction for 
300 boys under the cooperative super- 
vision of the Y. M. C. A. and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In addition 
to the public-school shops, many private 
schools, clubs and individuals contrib- 
uted models to the project, 
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Educational Reconstruction 
in New Zealand 


“The greatest wealth of New Zealand, 
or of any country, lies in its children. 
But, like minerals hidden in the earth, 
till it is developed that wealth is only po- 
tential. To develop that wealth thor- 
oughly requires education—education in 
its broadest, richest, and fullest measure. 

“We do not claim for education that it 
is the only world-reforming influence, 
but we do claim that in any scheme of 
post-war reconstruction education must 
play a vital part if that scheme is to be 
successful.” 

These are the opening statements of an 
article on educational reconstruction in a 
recent issue of National Education, the 
Journal of the New Zealand Educational 
Institute. To prepare the children of to- 
day for their work as citizens of tomor- 
row every educational facility should be 
made available. Following is a sum- 
mary of the reforms and improvements 
which the Institute believes are of urgent 
and immediate importance: 


1. Education and the child 


a. The immediate reduction of the size 
of classes to a maximum of 35 pupils, and 
the consequential increase in staffing 
that must follow. 

b. The immediate commencement of 
the publication of modern and compre- 
hensive textbooks. 

c. The provision of equal educational 
opportunities for all capable of taking 
advantage of them irrespective of eco- 
nomic, social, or financial status of the 
parents. 

d. Much greater attention to the edu- 
cational needs of rural communities. 

e. Compiete and thorough research 
into the requirements of a syllabus or 
code of suggestions to meet the needs of 
post-war education. 

f. The establishment throughout the 
country of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. 


2. Health and the child 


a, The provision of a complete cover- 
age per media of the school and district 
clinics to provide prenatal advice; pre- 
school care; complete medical, dental 
and optical care and advice till 15 years, 
with adequate follow-up in the home; 
advice to parents as to nutrition, diet, etc. 





b. The provision of adequate educa- 
tional facilities for all types of handi- 
capped children. 

c. The development of physical educa- 
tion in the fullest and broadest sense, 
from kindergarten right into adult life, 
including the provision of adequate piay 
grounds, swimming pools, and indoor 
physical welfare centres under the con- 
trol of the Education Department. 


3. The system and the school 


a. The provision of spitable and ade- 
quate school buildings at the earliest 
possible moment. Where conditions and 
numbers warrant, these should include 
auditorium, dining room and kitchen, 
adequate staff accommodations, library, 
music room, art room, etc. 

b. The supply of adequate and modern 
equipment and teaching aids. 

c. The increase of grants to school 
committees. 


4. The system and the teacher 


a. The consolidation and amendment 
of the Education Act to provide one uni- 
fied system under one unified control in 
New Zealand. 

b. An adequate system of teacher train- 
ing of not less than 4 years, three of 
which should be in the colleges and one 
in the schools as supernumerary teachers. 

c. The development of a much wider 
scale of all branches of educational re- 
search. 

d. The development of closer relation- 
ship between teacher and parent. 


Improving Teacher Status 
in England 


“The status of the teaching profes- 
sion ought to be made equal to that of 
law or medicine,” declared the president 
of the Headmasters’ Association in his 
presidential address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association held early in the 
year in London, states a recent issue of 
the London Times Educational Supple- 
ment, 

Members of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, he said, are out-and-out sup- 
porters of the Education Bill (Epucation 
FoR Victory, February 3). To make the 
measure effective when passed he indi- 
cated that a “staggering” number of ad- 
ditional teachers were needed and urged 
that a high priority in demobilization be 


given to teachers in the Forces. As an 
inducement for adding recruits to the 
teaching profession he said that the 
“status of the teachers must be en- 
hanced. Salaries should be raised, rela- 
tions between teachers and administra- 
tors should be defined, and an elected 
council—an institute of education, with 
disciplinary powers and comparable with 
the General Medical Council—set up.” 


Dutch Patriots Graduated 
Despite Nazi Ban 


Faculty members of the universities 
of occupied Holland are holding secret 
examinations and graduating patriotic 
students who are banned from university 
attendance, the Office of War Informa- 
tion reported recently from the official 
Netherlands news agency. 

London officials of the news agency 
quoted a student who had just escaped 
from occupied Holland as stating that 
he himself had been secretly graduated; 
and reporting that patriotic students 
had refused last year to sign the “decla- 
ration of loyalty” to the Nazis and had 
joined the underground to avoid deporta- 
tion to the Reich. 

The student said further that “because 
only collaborationist students are eligible 
to attend courses, the large majority of 
professors had assumed an attitude of 
resistance, finding ‘hundreds of excuses’ 
for not resuming their lectures.” 


Enforced Popularization of 
Japanese Language in 
Philippines 


The establishment of a Japanese lan- 
guage popularization organization in the 
Education Ministry of the Philippines 
was recently announced, according to 
the Office of War Information, by the 
Tokio radio. 

“The Education Ministry will guide 
the study of the Japanese language by 
the general public,” the broadcast said, 
“and will thoroughly enforce the popu- 
larization of the language.” 


British Youth Service After 
the War 


The place of youth service in the post- 
war educational system is the main 
theme of a report on The Youth Service 
After the War recently issued by the 
British Board of Education. The report 
was prepared by the Youth Advisory 
Council appointed in 1942 by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education to advise 
him on questions relating to the youth 
service in England. 
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Concerning the background of young 
people at home, at school, and at work 
the report recommends: 

1. That at the earliest possible moment 
a building program be carried out which 
will guarantee healthy conditions of liv- 
ing for all young people. 

2. That the school leaving age be 
raised to 16 as soon as conditions admit 
and that through attendance at Day 
Continuation Schools, every boy and girl 
be brought under some measure of edu- 
cational supervision up to the age of 18. 

3. That the raising of the school leav- 
ing age be accompanied by the provision 
of maintenance grants or allowances in 
order not to throw upon parents the cost 
of an additional year or years of main- 
tenance. 

4. That the total hours of work of any 
boy or girl be restricted during wartime 
to a maximum of 44 hours a week for 
those under 16 and to 48 hours a week for 
those between 16 and 18; and that as a 
permanent peacetime regulation the per- 
mitted maximum for all up to 18 should 
be 44 hours inclusive of part-time school. 


Concerning Leisure 


With reference to vocational guidance, 
the report states that while much has 
Leen done by the official Choice of Em- 
ployment services and by the more pro- 
gressive employers to ease the transition 
from school to work much remains to 
be done. It suggests that the local edu- 
cation authorities, employers, organized 
labour, and the Ministry of Labour unite 
to enable all young people and their 
parents to obtain skilled industrial guid- 
ance, both on first entry into employ- 
ment and subsequently. It recommends 
that the law be amended to make the ex- 
ercise of Choice of Employment powers 
a statutory obligation of the local educa- 
tion authority. 

Recommendations concerning leisure 
gre based on the principles that (a) in 
making provision for leisure it is essen- 
tial to start with the interests of the 
young people themselves, (b) there is a 
difference between leisure, on the one 
hand, and work or school on the other, 
and (c) it is essential to remember that 
young people are not allalike. The main 
recommendations are: 

1. That young people be left free to 
choose their leisure activities, which 
should not in any way become the sub- 
ject of compulsion, and that the greatest 
variety of opportunities for the use of 
leisure be provided. 

2. That the right to annual holidays 
witn pay be secured to all workers in the 
14 to 18 age group. We regard as a rea- 





sonable minimum holiday 24 working 
days of which at least 12 shall be con- 
secutive and may be taken between 
March 15th and October Ist. 

3. That there be made available for 
young people under 18, holiday facilities 
on a national scale and that such facili. 
ties be available throughout the year. 

4. That the Board of Education make 
a substantial allocation of grant to vol- 
untary organizations and _ statutory 
authorities in respect to the cost of pro- 
viding such holiday facilities. 

5. That statutory authorities in pro- 
viding communal premises for youth 
work, plan them as part of adult com- 
munity centres rather than as separate 
youth centres. (In making this recom- 
mendation the Advisory Council had in 
mind that it is essential for the Youth 
Service to operate so as to lead young 
people onwards towards adult life and 
not keep them back unduly in the at- 
mosphere and surroundings of adoles- 
cence.) 

6. That provision be made for the 
country as a whole, as a part of educa- 
tional reconstruction after the war, of 
facilities in town and country for educa- 
tional, social, and physical recreation. 

7. That in any further amendment of 
the Town and Country Planning acts 
and in any other legislation for housing 
and town planning, provision be made 
to ensure that: 

(a) Local planning authorities and 
housing authorities shall consult the 
local education authority in order that 
the local education authority may make 
provision for all forms of education, in- 
cluding facilities for social and physical 
recreation for young people and adults; 

(b) The appropriate Ministry before 
giving its approval to planning or hous- 
ing schemes, shall consult the Board of 
Education; 

(c) All local planning authorities shall 
be obliged to include representatives 
nominated by local education authorities 
of the areas concerned. The powers of 
the local authorities to provide com- 
munity centres should be vested in local 
education authorities. 

8. That voluntary organizations be 
strengthened financially; any scheme 
devised for this purpose should be flex- 
ible and so administered as to encour- 
age free development. 

9. That extension of aid to the volun- 
tary organizations from public funds be 
accompanied by some measures of public 
control over their activities in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

(a) That the voluntary organizations 
should issue periodical reports, publish 


audited headquarters accounts, and sub- 
mit their finances to the scrutiny of the 
Board of Education; 

(b) That where a local education 
authority gives local grant-aid to a vol- 
untary organization the authority, as 
well as the Board, should have the right 
of informal inspection. 

10. That the present arrangements 
for giving grants to local youth organ- 
izations through local youth committees 
and local education authorities continue. 


Preservice Organizations 

In dealing with the preservice organ- 
izations (sea eadets, Army cadets, and 
air defense cadets) the report gives a 
majority and a minority opinion. Ac- 
cording to the majority opinion the 
Cadet Corps if they are to continue to 
play any considerable part in the Youth 
Service in the post-war period will shift 
from their present emphasis on learning 
the arts of war to an emphasis on the 
educational, social, and recreative side 
of their work. 

This suggests that the general respon- 
sibility for their administration, direc- 
tion, and finance be transferred to the 
Board of Education and local education 
authorities acting in close collaboration 
with the Service departments. Accord- 
ing to the minority opinion the pre- 
service training organizations should be 
administered after the war by their 
respective Service departments through 
an Inter-Service Cadet Committee, with 
the Board of Education added as a 
fourth member or as an independent 
chairman. 

The report recommends that the Na- 
tional Association of Training Corps for 
Girls should continue after the war as a 
voluntary informed organization aided 
by the Board of Education and local 
education authorities on the basis ap- 
plicable to other voluntary youth 
organizations. 
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A Seventh-Grade Project 


The accompanying ballad, “To Thee 
We Sing, America,” was written by 
the seventh-grade pupils at Elm Place 
School, Highland Park, Ill. R. H. Price, 
superintendent of schools District 107, 
states that the work was carried on in 
their English classes in cooperation with 
literature and _ social-studies classes. 
Edna M. Grenoble, seventh-grade Eng- 
lish teacher, describes as follows the 
development of the ballad: 


“In their social-studies class the pupils 
had just finished a unit dealing with im- 
migration. Through their reading and 
research they had laid the background 
for a feeling of pride and respect for 
America. As a climax in their study, 
they had listened to the records, ‘Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All,’ sent out by 
the U. S. Office of Education. Through 
them they had realized what America 
meant to people who had dreamed of a 
new land. They understood the mean- 
ing of freedom for which men had fought 
and died. They sympathized with those 
whose ambitions led to new homes and 
new opportunities, and they appreciated 
the contributions made to America by 
those who had sought refuge here. 

“Then followed the record of ‘The 
Ballad for Americans’ by Earl Robinson 
and John Latouche, which they particu- 
larly enjoyed. It stirred them as it has 
stirred hundreds of others. They wanted 
to hear it again and again. 


A Ballad of Their Own 


“In English class, therefore, when the 
idea of writing a ballad of their own 
was suggested, as a class they were eager 
to begin. They talked it over in class, 
discussing what America meant to 
them—who were not immigrants; to 
them—who knew neither want nor fear; 
to them—who had so many privileges 
and opportunities that life was usually 
sunshine and not shadow. 

“They tried to tell simply why they 
loved America, what they enjoyed in 
America, and what America meant to 
them. It was not easy at first to express 
such feelings openly. They were hesi- 
tant. They found and read the patriotic 
words of song writers, poets, drama- 
tists, patriots, speakers. Hal Borland’s 
‘Creed,’ published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post was inspirational. Many re- 
cent advertisement scripts were sugges- 








Correlating English, Literature, 
and the Social Studies 


tive. The pupils talked and read, until, 
as they said, they were ‘full of patriot- 
ism,’ and were anxious to write. 


Composite Work of Group 


“Unanimously ‘America’ was selected 
as the key theme, hence the title, ‘To 
Thee We Sing, America.’ The outline, 
worked out together in class, was simple 
and suggestive. 

“Each pupil wrote on the part he felt 
he could do best. Lines or groups of 
words were submitted, written on the 
board, criticized, combined, and revised 
until a rhythm was established. Those 
with ability inspired the less capable 
ones, and often a remark or suggestion 
led to some unusually worth-while con- 
tributions from those who thought they 
had nothing to offer. Thus the ballad 
was a composite work of the entire 
group. Descriptions of America today, 
the land in which they love to live, were 
written first. Other parts followed until 
it grew in enthusiasm to a fitting climax, 
inspiring patriotism—a completed bal- 
lad of which the class was very proud. 

“Then came the finale—the public ren- 
dition of the ballad by a verse choir of 30 
seventh-grade voices under the direction 
of the literature teacher, as a high spot 
in an evening of poetry. 

“The teachers who contributed to this 
project considered it an excellent cor- 
relation of social studies, literature, and 
English.” 


TO THEE WE SING, 
AMERICA 


A Ballad 


To thee we sing, America, 
Of your people, 
Of your strong and patient people, 
Who have built you from their dreams 
of a free nation, 
Who have tamed the wilds and tilled the 
soil, 
Who have made you what you are— 
Their country, 
Their home. 
Land where my fathers died: 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride. 
We sing of a mighty nation, 
“A perfect union, one and inseparable” 
United by 
the pioneer, the colonist, 
the immigrant, the citizen, 








An endless stream of pilgrims 
“Whose stern impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness” 
Steadily moving westward in wagon 
trains, 
Over vast plains, across deepening 
streams, 
Through virgin forests, up rugged slopes, 
along the trail, 
Seeking adventure, gold, 
New lands, new homes, 
And through the rhythm of tramping 
feet 
We hear— 
“Go West, young man!” 
“Pike’s Peak or bust!” 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love. 
We sing, America, 
Not of wa: torn desolate land, 
But of sunshine, happiness, freedom, 
peace; 
Of noisy, bustling cities 
With their canyons and towering build- 
ings 
Like giants, stretching their arms to the 
sky; 
Of peaceful, quiet towns 
With their church steeples gleaming 
agaist the heavenly blue: 
Of farms nestled among the hills 
With orchards bending low with ripened 
fruit; 
Of fertile prairies, golden grain, verdant 
meadows, 
And lengthening rows of furrowed land; 
Of tall mountains with silver peaks 
Surrounded by green forests 
Reflected in tranquil lakes 
Disturbed only by the splash of fish 
Or the call of the loons; 
Of winding trails and endless highways 
Strung over the land like spider webs; 
Of pounding oceans and crested breakers 
Crashing over the rocks, 
A land of wealth and beauty. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 
We sing, America, 
Of a country 
Where there is liberty, and justice for all, 
Freedom to worship before white altars, 
Burning candles, a shining cross, or a@ 
glittering star, 
In quiet solitude; 
To talk peaceably with friends or shout 
amid the rabble; 
To write for a cause or write against it; 
To cast a vote in secret or to discuss 1t 
openly; 
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To march proudly beneath the flag and 
respect it. ai 
The Star Spangled Banner 
Long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 
We love to live, America, 
In clean, fresh air; 
To enjoy the songs of birds, 
The ripple of brooks, 
The fragrance of blossoming trees, 
The smell of good, brown earth, 
The coolness of green grass, 
The warmth of summer rain, 
The splendor of autumn trees, 
The glow of an evening sunset. 
We love to sing 
Of your beauty in “America the Beauti- 
ful,” 
Your faith in “Battle Hymn of Republic,” 
Your North in “Yankee Doodle,” 
Your South in “Dixie,” 
Your bravery in “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition.” 
Ve love to work 
Without fear or want 
Among men of all nations— 
Whether English, Italian, Russian, Greex, 
or 
Irish, German, Swedish, Slav— 
Who with head, heart, and hand 
Have labored long 
For you, America. 
They have dug the ditch; built the tower; 
Run the factory; drilled the well; 
Bridged the river; built the dam; 
Laid the rail; strung the wire; 
Flown the plane, and turned the wheel 
of progress, 
Using the gifts of 
Franklin, Edison, Bell, Morse, 
All with the will to work. 
My country, ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty 
Of thee I sing. 
To thee we sing, America, 
Of your patriots and orators, 
Statesmen and heroes 
Whose stirring words have echoed 
through the ages 
And been remembered. 
Through the tumult of wars, 
Or the prosperity of peace, 
We heard them shout— 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
“Liberty and Union, one and insepara- 
ble!” 
“Millions for defense—not one cent for 
tribute!” 
We heard them say— 
“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all.” 
“The world must be made safe for 
democracy!” 
“Believe in the brotherhood of man.” 





And we repeat their words— 
“All men are created equal!” 
“One nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 
“My duty to my country to love it”’— 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
We sing of a great republic 
“A government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” . 
People who were willing to serve; 
People who were willing to die, 
Washington at Valley Forge, 
Perry on Lake Erie, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
Dewey in Manila Bay, 
Pershing in the Argonne, 
MacArthur on Corregidor, 


* 


Roosevelt at Casablanca, 
People who are eager for peace; 
People who are eager to give 
Their metal; their rubber; 
Their scrap; their cars; 
Their money; their time; 
Their boys—and shout “V for Vic- 
tory!” 
And hold their heads high as they say, 
“I will do my duty to God and my 
country!” 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag!” 
“IT believe in the United States of 
America!” 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light 
Protect us by Thy might 
Great God our King!” 


Changes and Growth 


Shown in San Diego Report 


Interesting features in adjusting work 
of one school system to wartime changes 
in our economic and cultural life are 
presented in a brief pictorialized annual 
report recently received from the San 
Diego (Calif.) City Schools. The publi- 
cation, entitled At School in San Diego, 
pictures new activities and modifications 
in existing courses and covers the 1942- 
43 school year. 

“Probably the greatest single curricu- 
lar activity of the past school year,” 
states Supt. Will C. Crawford in the re- 
port, “was the writing of revised course- 
of-study outlines in all major subject 
areas.” These outlines, giving specific 
teaching objectives and delineating the 
content of courses of study from kinder- 
garten to junior college, were written by 
staff members in addition to regular 
teaching and extracurricular responsi- 
bilities as well as civilian defense and 
other out-of-school duties. 


New Studies and Emphases 


New materials in aviation education 
included introducing aviation as a course 
in the senior high school. At the voca- 
tional school, technical training for re- 
pair and maintenance of aircraft en- 
gines was given and prospective war 
workers and new war workers made or 
reworked over two million assembly de- 
tail and airplane parts. 

Mathematics and science courses were 
revised from kindergarten to junior col- 
lege, says the report. Fundamental 
processes of arithmetic and the prin- 
ciples of mathematics were applied to 
military and industrial problems and 
new content was added in science. In 





elementary schools the study of plant 
life grew out of plans for Victory gardens. 
Using papier-maché, kalsomine, paint, 
and paste, students made globes and 
polar projection maps. 


Work-Study Combinations 


Many students combined school and 
part-time work, consulting with the 
school’s job counselor and correlating 
their work experience with school studies. 
School children helped relieve the labor 
shortage by performing duties of cafe- 
teria workers, library clerks, school office 
clerks, and custodians. 

A Victory Council made up of repre- 
sentatives from all high schools of the 
city charted the course of the High- 
School Victory Corps. Students cared 
for Victory gardens, sold War Stamps and 
Bonds, belonged to Junior Red Cross, and 
participated in formal calisthenics and 
obstacle course work. 

Teacher-training provisions included 
a summer workshop at the Curriculum 
Center and demonstration classes of 
teaching aids and techniques throughout 
the school year. Many teachers worked 
in aircraft plants and other industries 
during the summes, 


Provisions for Growth 


Growth of the city’s population taxed 
educational facilities to such an extent 
that family housing units were used in 
some sections as temporary classrooms. 
Construction of temporary and per- 
manent buildings was rushed and Gov- 
ernment-owned schools supplemented 
those of the city in areas newly crowded 
by war workers and Naval Training Sta- 
tion personnel. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Morale 
Morale for a Free World, America and 
Not America Only. Twenty-Second 


Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D. 
C., American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, A Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 1944. 461 p. illus. $2. 

Planned to help educators understand their 
opportunities to build a national morale that 
will fit America for its responsibilitiés in a 
free world. 


Physical Fitness 

How to Keep Fit and Like It. A Man- 
ual for Civilians and a Plan for a Com- 
munity Approach to Physical Fitness, by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus, Alma M. Hawkins, 
Lt. Comdr. Charles D. Giaque and Ed- 
ward C. Thomas. Chicago, Ill. . 64 p. 
illus. 20 cents, single copy. (From: 

eorge Williams College, Chicago, Ill.) 

Suggests direct 


through relaxati 
nutrition, rest, 


ways to higher efficiency 
1, exercise, medical care, 
nd recreation. 





Shop Sefety 

Safeiy Education in the School Shop. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, Inc. 
(20 North Wacker Drive), 1944. 56 p. 
illus. 50 cents. 





Outlines a school shop safety program in- 
tended to serve a guide to instructors, 
supervisors, and administrators in providing 
training that will meet the safety require- 
ments of the industries for which workers 
are trained 





Women in War Production 


Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder. 
By Augusta H. Clawson. New York, 
Penguin Books, 1944. 181 p. illus. 


The author, Special Agent, Training 
Women in War Production of the U. S. Office 
of Education, reports her experiences as a 
shipyard worker in an effort to find the cause 
of labor turnover among women workers and 
to improve the training program in voca- 
tional schools. The book has much of in- 
dustrial, social, and economic interest beyond 
the training problem. 





Russia 


American Russian Frontiers. An 
American Approach to Common Under- 
standing. Special Number of Survey 
Graphic, vol. 33, no. 2, February 1944. 
p. 33-160. illus. 


Presents an interpretation 
many contributors. Contents: Part I, 
Through American Eyes—and Deeds; Part 
81, Frontiers; Part III, New Horizons; Part 
Iv, U.S. A-U.S. 5S. R. 


of Russia by 


Four Freedoms 

Reading List on the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter. Compiled by 
Dorothy Elizabeth Smith; sponsored by 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Chicago, Ill., The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
1943. 30 p. 15 cents, single copy. 

A classified and annotated list of books 


suitable for junior high schcol students of 
varying reading ability. 


Aviation Units 

Exploring Aviation. For Grades Five, 
Six, and Seven. Lincoln, Nebr., The 
University Extension Division, The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1942-43. 
Vols. 1-2. illus. 2 series, 60 cents each. 

Published by the Extension Division in 
cooperation with the Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Each series includes 6 
units and work sheets. Units in the first 
series are: I, How flying began; II, Flying an 
airplane; III, We visit an airport; IV, What 
makes an airplane fly; V, Eddie V. Ricken- 
backer—a hero of the air; VI, A trip by air- 
liner. A primary series is also being issued. 


Food Problems 


Have We Food Enough for All? By 
F. F. Hill and F. A. Harper. New York 
20, N. Y., Public Affairs Committee, Inc,, 
(S0 Rockefeller Plaza) 1944, 30 p. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet no. 89) 
10 cents. 


A discussion of the food situation based on 
the latest information obtainable from 
official and unofficial sources. 
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Food, a World Problem. 
with special reference to 
“World of Plenty.” 
Hill. New York 20, N. Y., Educational 
Film Library Association, Inc., (45 
Rockefeller Plaza), 1944. 

48 p. 50 cents. 

Presents facts and opinions on different 
aspects of the problem, suggests questions 
that should be raised, Usts articles, books, 


and pamphlets on the subject and shows how 
to conduct group discussion. 


Radio Plays 

The Pied Piper Broadcasts; Radio 
Plays for Children. By Sylvia Thorne 
and Marion Norris Gleason. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1943. 380 p. 


Prepared 
the film 
By Frank Ernest 


Scripts for radio plays in which children 
can take part. The book includes a chapt 
on production, with directions for the act 
and the director, sound effects, and glossar\ 


the music section contains the tune 
words of 24 songs for the plays. All scrij 
and music are royalty-free for nonproles- 


sional use only. 


Receni Thesis 


A Comparative Study of Drawi 
Methodology in London, Paris, and \ 
enna on the Higher Levels of Art Edu 
tion, by Fredrik V. Nyquist. Docto 
1941. Harvard University. 292 p. ms. 


Indicates that greater differences exist | 
tween schools of art within the same count 
than between art schools of different nation 
tecommends that t ning of teachers 
art be take art § ols and plac 
in the art departments of universities, c 
leges, and norma ools 





h out of 






Development of Art Courses in South- 
ern Association State Teachers College 
by Frederic P. Giles. Doctor’s, 1941 
George Peahody College for Teache1 
8 p. 


Traces the 
changes in their a 





art courses ar 
thods of teacl 
ning institutior 
advance in the numbe 
variety of sul 


to carry out the cl 





Shows a remarkable 
of courses, tl f 
ject matter 


jectives for 


tion 





tt of the Diorama i 
the Museums of the United States, b 
Irene F. Cypher. Doctor’s, 1942. Ney 
York University. 213 p. ms. 


The Developme 


Discusses the use of visual aids in educa 
tion, and the museum as an educational in 
stitution, the development and use of th 
diorama in new museums and in the scho 


Training of Teachers of Art for Sec- 


ondary Schools, by Helen B. Goodwin 
Master’s, 1941. George Washington Uni 
versity. 74 p. ms. 


Studies the catalogs of 16 institutior 
ing art training in various sections 
United States, to determine 
ments and the length 
art education cours 
courses required, degrees g 
ship required for degre 
course, 





Trends in Art Education in the P7ri- 





mary Grades of the Onio Publie Sch 
1876 to 1936, by Lucile K. Schick. Mias- 


ter’s, 1942. University of Cincinnati 


69 p. ms 
Traces the historv of art education in the 
primary grades in Ohio school 


A Vocabulary Study o 
ten Bible Story Books 
Jones. Master’s, 1943. 
ton University. 


Certain Rewrit- 
by Marguerite D. 
George Washing- 
59 p. ms. 

Studies the vocakulary, authors or editors, 
number of printings, length and grade place- 
ment of six rewritten Bible storybooks for 
children, 
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Tj). U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 


* 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


The Communication Arts and the 
High-School Victory Corps. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 76 p., illus. 25 cents. 

Suggests various ways in which a partic- 
ular group of high-school subjects and ac- 
tivities may be utilized and adapted to the 
promotion, interpretation, and implementa- 
tion of the program and aim of the High- 
School Victory Corps. Inciuded in the group 
of subjects are English, Speech, Foreign lan- 
guages, Journalism, Dramatics, Music, Art, 
Graphic Arts, Libraries, Radio, and Visual 
Education. 


Making School Lunches Educational, 
By Ruth Wood Gavian. Washington, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 28 
p. (Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet 
No. 2) 10 cents. 


Procedures by which the school lunch may 
be made an integral part of the school’s edu- 
cational program are considered in this 
pamphlet. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Féderal Security Agency. U.S. Public 
Health Service. Division of Nurse 
Education. You . . and Professional 
Nursing. Prepared in cooperation with 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Division of Nurse Education, 1944. 11 p. 
Free. 

Summarizes standards for nursing educa- 
tion acceptable to the Government through 
its U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. The Role of 
the Federal Government in Highway De- 
velopment; An Analysis of Needs and 





Proposals for Post-War Action. Pre- 
pared by G. Donald Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, for the Senate’s Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 87 p. (78th 
Cong. 2d Sess. Senate Committee Print.) 
Nw sales stock. Single copies free from 
Senate Document Room as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

Shows how the development of trade, in- 
dustry, agriculture, rural education and 
other objectives of the post-war program are 
dependent upon adequate transportation. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proving Poultry Through the National 
Poultry Improvement Plan. By Paul B. 
Zumbro and others. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 12 p. 
Illustrated. (Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 317.) 5 
cents. Single copies free as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

Describes the plan and its provisions and 
accomplishments in nontechnical language. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. ABC's of Mend- 
ing. Rev. By Clarice L. Scott and Bess 
Viemont Morrison. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 23 p. 
Illustrated. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1925.) 10 cents. Single copies free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 

Gives specific directions. 


Extension Service and Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Cooperating. Why Feed the 
Insects? Protect the Dried Foods in 
Your Home. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, August 1943. 
(Folder 6 p.) Illustrated. (AWI-64.) 
5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 copies. Free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 

Gives directions for the protection of food 
and the prevention of insects. 

Farm Credit Administration. 
Mortgage Loans on Part-time or Full- 
time Farms Where Dependable Outside 
Income Is Available. Kansas City, Mo., 
Farm Credit Administration, 1943. 4 p. 
Single copies free. 

Gives information on securing loans. 

Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. Care and Use of Your Small 
Electric Appliances. St. Louis, Mo., De- 


partment of Agriculture, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration [1943]. (Folder 
4p.) Illustrated. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 

Gives specific directions. 


Some other folders for free distribu- 
tion are: Care and Use of Your Electric 
Iron; Care and Use of Your Electric 
Motor, and Care and Use of Your 
Washer. 


—--—. Make it Your- 
self . . . and Make Money: The 
Electric Chick Brooder. St. Louis, Mo., 
Department of Agriculture, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration [1943]. Fol- 
der 8 p.) Single copies free, as long as 
supply lasts. 

Printed directions supplemented with 
working plans drawn to scale. 

Title of a companion-folder available free 
is: The Electric Pig Brooder; Make it Your- 
self. 

U. §. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census. City Debt on 
June 30, 1943. Vol. 2, No. 1. Washing- 
ton, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1943. 16 p. (Processed.) 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 


This report in the Bureau's series on City 
Finances for 1943, contains data for cities 
having populations over 25,000. 

Two other reports in the series for 1942, 
which may also be obtained free as long as 
the supply lasts are: City Revenue in 1942. 
Vol. 2,No.1. 55p.; and Summary of Finances 
of City Governments in 1942. Vol. 3. Statis- 
tical Compendium. Preliminary. 33 p. 


a, State Debt on June 
30, 1943. Vol. 2, No. 3. Washington, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1943. 7 p. (Processed.) 
Single copies free, as long as supply lasts. 

Shows the current picture and trend. 

Another report in State Finances Series for 
1942 is State Revenue and Expenditure in 
1942. Vol. 2, No.1. 21 p. Free as long as 
supply lasts. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Postwar Division. 


Impact of the War on the Huntsville 
Area; Madison County, Alabama. 
Washington, Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Postwar Divi- 
sion, 1943. 29p.(Processed.) (Depart- 
ment of Labor Industrial Area Study No. 
9.) Free. Distribution restricted to 
school, college and public libraries, and to 
persons using the publication in con- 
nection with the war effort. 


Working notebook for use by local groups 
studying recent economic developments and 
formulating plans for the post-war period; 
interprets available statistical data on em- 
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ployment, health, education, and other perti- 
nent factors. 

Similar notebooks are available for other 
industrial areas in the following places: 
Clark County, Nev.; Detroit, Mich.; Five West- 
ern Kentucky Counties and Louisville, Ky.; 
Gibson County, Tenn.; Labette County, 
Kans.; Mayes County, Okla.; Newport, R. L,; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sauk- County, Wis.; and 
Windsor County, Vt. 


: ; A Statis- 
tical Summary of The Pascagoula Ship- 
building Area; Jackson County, Mis- 
sissippi. Washington, Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Post- 
war Division, 1943. 13 p. (Processed.) 
(Department of Labor Industrial Area 
Statistical Summary No. 4.) Free. 
Distribution restricted to school, college, 
and public libraries, and to persons using 
the publication in connection with the 
war effort. 

One of a series of summaries on war and 
pre-war employment and industry, giving a 
panoramic background of local conditions 
against which Federal policies for the post- 
war period can be realistically appraised. 
Combined series of statistical summaries and 
working books will cover a considerable num- 
ber of the 300 main industrial centers of the 
Nation. 

Other summaries are now available as fol- 
lows: Bath, Maine; Five Virginia Coal Coun- 
ties; Harford County, Md.; Manitowoc, Wis.; 
and Tulsa, Okla. 





Women’s 
Caps for Women 


Bureau. Safety 
Machine Operators. 
Washington, Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1943. (Folder 4 p.) 
(Supplement to Special Bulletin No. 9— 
Safety Caps for Women in War Fac- 
tories.) Free. 

Pictures and describes 12 work caps fol 
women, all of which meet most of the stand- 
ards for protection. 


U. S. Department of State. First Ses- 
sion of the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion: Selected Documents. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
215 p. (Department of State Publication 
2040. Conference Series 53.) 35 cents. 

Contains the address of President Roose- 
velt, and resolutions and reports of the first 
session of UNRRA held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
November 10—December 1, 1943. 

——. Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the United States; 
Japan: 1931-1941. Vol. 1. (U.S. De- 
partment of State Publication 2008.) 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 947 p. (78th Cong., Ist 
Sess., House Doc. No. 339.) $2.25 
(Buckram.) 


Among the records in this first of two 
volumes are those relating to the occupation 
of Manchuria, Japan’s undeclared war on 
China, and the sinking of the U. 8. 8. Panay. 

7 

U. S. Department of Justice. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. Our 
Constitution and Government; Lessons 


on the Constitution and Government of 
the United States for Use in the Public 
Schools by Candidates for Citizenship. 
Simplified edition. By John G. Hervey. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 226 p. Illustrated. 30 
cents. Free to students of citizenship 
classes conducted under the supervision 
of the public schools upon requisition of 
their teachers and to teachers of such 
classes, from Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gives the history of our Government, de- 
scribes the rights which we enjoy and the 
duties which we owe to others and explains 


the meaning of the Constitution. May be 
used by pupils in junior high schools. 


——-. Our Constitution and 
Government; A Home Study Course for 
Candidates for Naturalization. Prepared 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service from an experimental edition 
written under the direction of the Na- 
tional Citizenship Education Program in 
cooperation with The Teachers College 
and The University Extension Division 
of the University of Nebraska. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 153 p. Illustrated. 40 cents. Free 
to students of home study courses upon 
requisition of the persons helping them 
with such courses from the Department 
of Justice. Immigration and Naturalize- 
tion Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To be used with Our Constitution and Go 
“nment; simplified edition 


Our Constitution and 
Government; A Home Study Course for 
Candidates for Naturalization. Pre- 
pared by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service from an experimental 
edition written under the direction of 
the National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram in cooperation with The Teachers 
College and The University Extension 
Division of the University of Nebraska. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 36 p. 10 cents. Free to 
persons helping the candidate from De- 
partment of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contains suggestions for the person help- 
ing the student, and final tests for the 
student. 


‘ Rights of the People; 
Books 1, 2,3. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. Illustrated. 
10 cents each. Free to students of citi- 
zenship classes conducted under the su- 
pervision of the public schools upon 
requisition of their teachers, and to such 
teachers, from Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Citizenship readers for use in the public 
schools by candidates for naturalizatio 
Book 1 (16 p.) is designed for adults wit 
little reading ability, but who have a readi 
vocabulary of about 250 words; book 2 (23 
p.) for adults who read more easily th: 
those using book 1; and book 3 (31 p.) f 
those who are literate in their own and i 
our language. American Constitution seri 


-a Rights of the People, 
Teacher’s Edition; To Be Used in the 
Teaching of Candidates for Naturaliza- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 28 p. 10 cents. 
Free to teachers of citizenship classes 
conducted under the supervision of the 
public schools, from the Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa, 

This manual gives a brief description of 
the Rights of the People series, of which 
it is a part; describes the methods for using 
the books; and takes up for each lesson 


teaching suggestions and background in- 
formation. 


U.S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. The Oldest Legis- 
lative Assembly in America and its First 
Statehouse. By Charles E. Hatch, Jr. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 30p. Illustrated. (National 
Park Service Popular Study Series, His- 
tory No. 15.) 10 cents. 


History of the assembly of 1619 on James- 
town Island, Va., which has been called the 
“mother” of the American representative leg- 
islature. 


U. S. Depariment of the Navy. How 
fo Serve Your Country in the Waves. 
Washington, Department of the Navy, 
1942. 15 p.. Free. 

Explains in detail requirements for enlist- 
ment, duties, salary, and type of wome 
needed as officers. 


Recruiting and Induction Di- 
vision. Helpful Hints to the Navy Re- 
cruit. Washington, Department of the 
Navy, Recruiting and Induction Division 
vevised 1943. 30p. Illustrated. Free. 

Answers the questions that Navy recrui 
want to Know about the service. 

U.S. Marine Corps. Woznen’s Reserve. 
Washington, Marine Corps, 1943. 
Illustrated. Free. 

A recruiting booklet . 
tions, training, duties, uniform, pay, and 
other information relating to service in the 
Women’s Reserve. 


i 
32 p, 





The U. S. Department of State an- 
nounces that it has available a supply of 
extra copies of the undocumented edi- 
tion of Peace and War; United States 
Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. Single copies 
may be obtained free from the Depart- 
ment as long as the supply lasts. 
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